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PREFACE. 



It has been the author's aim to present the most important 
characteristics of German syntax from the point of view of the 
English language. Completeness has not been intended ; on the 
contrary, it has seemed desirable to exclude, on the one hand, 
everything which is quite natural and self-understood aiid offers no 
serious difficulty to the pupil, and, on the other hand, all uncommon 
forms and constructions, both English and German. The author 
can hardly expect that his judgment has been uniformly correct in 
this matter. If, however, the directions contained in the following 
pages enable the student to find at least one correct and fairly 
idiomatic Grerman rendering for every ordinary construction in 
simple English prose, the purpose of the book has been accom- 
plished. Those who have had experience in teaching German Com- 
position will probably agree that the subject is difficult enough to 
justify the relatively limited scope of the book. — In a few cases, 
things which may appear to present no special difficulties have 
been included, in order to explain more difficult points connected 
with them; and it has also seemed desirable to include certain 
constructions which, while not of frequent occurrence in the best 
English prose, are yet very common in familiar discourse, and will, 
therefore, surely be attempted in German, as soon as the pupil be- 
gins to express his own thoughts. 

Furthermore, it has seemed best to include a certain amount of 
lexicological material, especially such as relates to the use of in- 
definite pronouns, modal auxiliaries, adverbs, prepositions and 

(iii) 



IV PREFACE. 

conjunctions — matters which, for the purpose of writing Grerman, 
are of as vital consequence as some things purely syntactical. In 
a few particulars, notably regarding the order of words, and some 
things connected with that subject, the author has ventured to 
depart from the traditional treatment. In other respects, the little 
book claims no originality. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 1892. 
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articled. 

1. The use of the articles, in English, is more or less 
idiomatic; compare, for instance, *in church,' 'in school,* 
*in college,' *in town,' * in congress/ 'in parliament,' ' in 
jail,' ' in prison,' with ' in the university,' ' in the academy,' 
*in ills city,' 'in the legislature,' 'in the senate,' 'in the 
penitentiary.' The use of the articles, in German, is also 
quite idiomatic, and it is, therefore, necessary to learn a 
great many expressions individually. A large number of 
such will be given in connection with the treatment of 
prepositions. The following rules are not exhaustive and 
admit of exceptions. 

DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

2. The definite article is generally used before the 

names of the seasons, months and days of the week: 

In summer 3m {for In bctn) ©otnnter 

February was very cold S)cr gcbruar h)ar fel^r fait 

On Monday %m {for an bent) SWontag 

3. The definite article is used with proper names — 

a. When preceded by adjectives : 

Little William S)er flcinc SBlt^cIm 

Modem Greece 2)a8 ^cutigc ©riedftcntanb 

J. To indicate the case, when the name itself cannot be, 
or is not, inflected: 

At the time of Phidias 3ur 3eit bed $]^ibiad 

a) 



2 DEFINITE AKTICLE. 

c. Often, in familiar discourse : 

Heine is my favorite poet S)cr ^einc ift mcin ?lcbUng8bid^tcr 

Fritz has broken his arm 2)er grit} ^(tt ben %xm gebroc^en 

d. Feminine names of countries (i e. all in -ci and bie 
©d^toet} Switzerland) are always preceded by the definite 
article : 

I am coming from Turkey 3c^ fomme au8 ber %TXxltx 

He travelled in Switzerland (Sr retfie in ber ©d^toeiii 

4. 1. The definite article is used with nouns employed 
in a general sense : 

Poetry is the most x>erfect ex- S)ie 2)ic^tung tfl ber DoUIommenfle 
pression of human feeling ^u^brucf bed menfc^Uc^en ®ef iil^Ied 

Kant's Criticism of Pure Reason ^antd ^itit ber reinen ^ernunft 

Gold is heavier than lead 2)ad ®otb ifi fdikoerer al« bad 8Iei 
But 

His shield was covered with gold @ein @(^ilb tt)ar nttt ®o(b bebecft 

2. The definite article is often used before verbal nouns 
in-ei ("infinitives used as nouns"), particularly when pre- 
ceded by a preposition, when followed by a genitive, or 
when the syntactical relations could not otherwise be 
clearly indicated ; for examples see 128, 2. 

3. The definite article is used distributively : 

This cloth costs five marks a ^lefed ZvlH) !ofiet filnf 3)?arl bie SSe 

yard 
He comes to see us twice a year (gr befuc^t nn8 jwelmat bo8 3a^r 

{or im 3a^rc) 

5. The definite article is often used in place of an 
English possessive when the context leaves no doubt as to 
who the possessor is; this is most frequently done in 
speaking of the parts of the body and of clothing : 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 3 

He broke his arm (Sr hvad) hen ^rm 

He entered with his hat in his (Sr lorn herein tnit bem ^ute in ber 

hand ^nb 

He lost his life (Sr Derlor bad Seben 

(See 71.) 

6. As in English, the definite article is omitted before 
a noun preceded by a genitive : 

The friend of my brother ^er Sreunb tneined ^rubers 

But 
My brother's friend . SWclnc« SrubcrS grranb 

The king's son S)e« ^onigd <So^n 

(See 21, 3 6 and 68.) 

7. The definite article is usually omitted after qH; 
see 36, 1 

INDBFINITB ABTICLB. 

8. In English, the indefinite article a, an, is now so 
different in form from the numeral one, that we may use 
the former, without ever thinking that it was originally 
the same as the numeral one, in cases where a suggestion 
of such identity would lead to absurdity ; we may say, for 
instance, "he entered the room with a sad countenance." 
In German, the indefinite article is still identical with the 
numeral adjective ein (see 47, 1), except in the matter of 
emphasis ; for this reason the use of the indefinite article 
in cases like the above is far less common than in Eng- 
lish, although it is diflScult to formulate a definite rule. 

Thus: 

He was filled with a terrible (Sr kDurbe Don furd^tbarem S^^^ 

hatred of his enemy gegen {eitien geinb erfflUt 

I have a great desire to visit 3$ trage QToged ^erlangen ^uflva« 

Australia Iten }fii befui^en 

He entered the room with a sad @r trat mtt traurigem ©eftd^te va9 

conntenance ^immex 



4 INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

9. 1. After aU as, and in the predicate after neuter 
verbs, the indefinite article is generally omitted before 
nouns denoting condition, profession, rank, religion : 

As a Lutheran he was offended %l^ Sutl^eraner ffl^Ite er ftd^ bur^ 

by these remarks biefe ^emerlungen beleibigt 

He is a teacher (gr l|l Jclftrcr 

He became a soldier (Sr kDurbe @oIbat 

2. The indefinite article is also omitted after ate in the 
sense of ./or, as: 

He used the dog as a messenger @r gebraud^te ben ^unb aid iiBoten 

3. But the indefinite article should not be omitted 

before a noun preceded by an adjective, unless adjective 

and noun together form one term : 

He is an efficient officer @r tfl ein tiid^tiger Offtciet 

She is a very fine singer @ic l|l cine an«gegeid^nctc @5rgerln 

But 

He travelled about as a wander- @r gog aid Uianbember ©finger um« 

ing singer ^cr 

10. The indefinite article is omitted after ol^nc: 
A king without a kingdom (Sin ^onig ol^ne ^onigreid^ 

11. The indefinite article is never used before tDentge 
few (see 41) ; it is superfluous before {)unbert hundred and 
taufcnb thousand: 

A hundred and fifty volumes ©unbcrt unb fiinftig Sanbc 

12. Only mand^ (44), fold^ (53), todd) (35, 2 a) and toa^ 
fur (35, 2 6) are allowed to stand before the indefinite 
article and they are then uninflected; all common ad- 
jectives must follow : 

So vast a country @in fo grogcd Sanb {or fo ctn grogc^ 

lOanb; see 53, 2. 
As learned a man as Grimm @tn fo getel)rter iD^ann toxe ®xmm 



TITLES. 



13. Articles, as well as pronouns and adjectives, should 
be repeated when qualifying several nouns of diflferent 
genders or numbers : 

A knife and fork @in 9Wcffer unb cine ®ahti 



Vionns. 

14. A noun in apposition should agree in case and 
number with the noun or pronoun to which it belongs : 

Charles V. was the son of Philip ^arl V. (ber gflnftc) tear ber ©ol^n 
the Fair, archduke of Austria, $^lUpp« bc« @(]^oncn, (Sr^crjogg 
and the grandson of Maximil- t)on £)fierreic^, unb ber (Snfet 
ian I., emperor of Germany 3J2a^tmUian8 1. (be9 @r{len), ^ai« 

ferd t)on ^eutfd^Ianb 

15. From masculine nouns denoting nationality, re- 
ligion, rank, profession, etc., feminines are formed by 
means of the suflBx -in (plur, init(lt)r and these should al- 
ways be used in speaking of women : 

Rosa Bonheur is a French 9Jofa ©onl^eur i|l cine frangofifd^c 
artist ^unjitcrin 

TITLES. 

16. 1. A title preceding a proper namtf may, or may 
not, have the definite article ; but the article is usually 
omitted before the title if the name is followed by an ad- 
junct in apposition : 

Captain Werner ^c^)tton 2Bcrncr, or ber ^opitcin 

SBerncr 
Emperor William «oi{er WC&fixa, or ber Stai\tx ®il- 

l^elm 
King Frederick the Great Stomq griebrid^ ber Oroge 
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2. If preceded by the definite article, the title may, or 
may not, be inflected ; the name remains lininflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch S)ie $atienten bed 2)oltor[d] Stodi 

a. But ^err, which in polite language frequently pre- 
cedes other titles, is always inflected : 



The house of Mr. Schulze 
The children of the General 



2)a8 $au« be« §crrn ©(^ulgc 
2)ie ^itiber bed $erm ©enerald 



3. If the title does not have the definite article, it re- 
mains uninflected, while the proper name must be inflected : 

The patients of Dr. Koch ®ic ^otienten SJoftor ^o(^«, or 

S)oftor ^0(1^8 ^atienten 
The victories of King Frederick S>ic @iegc Stbmq griebrid^d ht9 
the Second Btoeitcn 

/ 



H&jecti\>es anb partfcfplcs* 

17. Adjectives and participles are inflected when used 

1. attributively before nouns : 

A rich country @in rcid^ei? 2anb 

The praying child S)a6 bctcnbe ^inb 

A defeated general (Sin gefd^tagener Selbl^err 

2. as nouns : 



A German 




(Sin 2)cutfc^er 


This German 




©iefer 3)cut}c^e 


Germans ! 




3)cutfc]^e I 


The Germans 




2)ie !S)eutfd^eti 


A stranger 


Masc. 


(gin grcmber 




Fem. 


Sine grembe 


All present 




Wit SlntDeJcnben 


No wonnded 




^einc SJerttJunbetctt 



a. After etoa§ something, mS)t^ nothing and Wa^ what, 



COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 7 

something, adjectives are treated like substantives in appo- 
sition : 

Something new (Stmad iReue9 

Kothing rare S^hc^td ©eltened 

&. Use the neuter singular to denote that in general 
which possesses the quality expressed by the adjective: 

The beautiful, that which is !^q9 (Sd)dne 

beauUfal 
The sublime 2)a9 (Sr^abene 

18. Adjectives and participles remain uninflected 

1. in the predicate : 

The earth is round !S)ie (Srbe ifl runb 

She is charming @ie ifl ret;;enb 

He has lost his watch (Sr \)ai fetne U^r oerloren 

My coat is torn 3J2ein Stodt ifl gerriffett 

2. in apposition, except when preceded by the article: 

All Germans, old and young Wit "Dcutfclicn, alt unb iung 

Standing on the watchtower of ^iif ber SBarte feined @(^(offed fie* 

his castle, he could see the (etib, foniite er ben {$eiub I)eran* 

enemy approaching fommen fet)en 

Tired from his long march, he SBon feinem langeu 9Jiarf(^e emiflbet, 

lay down to rest tegte er ftci^ titeber urn audguru^en 

Bvi 

Frederick the Great griebri(!^ ber ©roge, see 16. 1 and 3. 

3. as adverbs : 

He writes well @r fc^reibt gut 

She sings charmingly @ie ftngt reigenb 

GOICPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 

\ 19. The ordinary comparatives and superlatives in 
-ft and -ft (or eft) are to be used in all cases except when 
a person or a thing is said to possess one quality in a 
higher degree than another quality : 
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She is more beautiful than her @ie ifl fc^dner atd i^re ^^votfitt 

sister 

Themostmagnificent church in ^ie ^a^ttgfie Jl'trd^e im gangen 

the whole country ?anbe 
But 

This church is more magnificent !S)iefe ilird^e ifl me^t ))ra4ttg q19 

than beautiful fd^on 

20. The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively before 
nouns : 

A larger tree @in grfificrcr S&anm 

He writes more rapidly than I @r fd^reibt ft^neUer ate id^ 

The greatest nonsense S)er grogtc Unftrni 

That which is best S)ad ^efle 

21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : she 
of all the pupils played most heautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most "beautifully for very "beautifully, 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German : instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used : 

She played most beautifully @lc fpicltc fel^r \6fi% tt)unbcrf(65n, 

au$ge3eid)net (exquisitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
aUcrfiebft charming; see 22, 2 a and 6, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Most people S)ic mciflen aJtcnfd^en 
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The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 

Most noble lord I (Sbelfler $err ! 

This may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

b. When the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 

Schiller's greatest work <BdjiUtx9 grogted SSSerf 

{See 6.) 

22. Superlatives are not used in their uninflected form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, as com- 
paratives and Bupeiiftfci¥es are. ha^/i^t^ 

1. In the predicate, after Boutef vorbo , two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 

This house is the largest %\z\A $aud i{l bad grSgte 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

5. An adverbial phrase consisting of am and the in- 
flected superlative : am flrS^ten, literally at the largest : 

This house is the most beautiful %\t\A $au9 tfl am f d^onjlen 

This construction is most common when a thing is 
compared with things of another kind. 

2. When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 

She of all the pupils played most ^on aQen @d^iiterinnen {))ieUe fte 
beautifully am {c^dnflen 
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a. Instead of ait with the dative, auf with the ac- 
cusative is sometimes used, generally in an absolute 
sense : 

He entertained us most agree- (Sx unter^iett un9 auf9 angene^mfle 
ably 

b. Notice the following expressions : 

]^5(^fl highly, used absolutely : ^d(^flcn9 at the most 

8ho was a highly gifted girl tuenigfieiid, minbeftenS, )um Xotm%' 
fte )t)ar ein ^od)ft begabted ^^^» flen, gum minbeften at least 

4ett metflend mostly 

23. Superlatives are frequently strengthened by pre- 
fixing to them the genitive plural aUer of all. 

The most beautiful woman of 2)ie anerf(^5nfle grau 

all 
She sang most beautifully of all @ie fang am aUerfd^Snflen 



Ipronouns^ 



24. All kinds of pronouns must agree in number and 
gender with the nouns for which they stand : 

He tried to open the door, but ©r tjerfud^te blc S^iir gu offnen, abcr 
it was locked jte toav DcrJd^Ioffen 

25. If the grammatical gender of a noun denoting a 
person is not the same as its natural gender, a pronoun 
referring to such a noun more generally follows the 
natural gender : 

This poor maiden has lost her S)icfe8 ormc iKSbd^cn l^at i^rc {ivr 
mother stead of fcinc) SWuttcr bcrlorcn 

26. 1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun gen- 
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erally follows the grammatical gender and number of the 

noun, as does also the verb : 

The people have lost their great ®a8 Solf l^at fetnen grogen j^iil^rer 
leader Derloren 

2. But if a collective noun is followed by a plural 

noun in apposition (59, 5), the pronoun must be in the 

plural : 

A large number of people were @inc flroge 9Kcnge Scute mugtcn i^rc 
compelled to leave their dwell- SBo^nungen Derlaffen 
ings 

FORM OF DIRECT ADDRESS. 

27. 1. The natural form of address is the second person 
singular in addressing one person : bu l^aft, bit bift, etc. ; 
and the second person plural in addressing several per- 
sons : if)r l^abt, il^r feib, etc. 

2. The use of this form of address has been limited, 
however, to those cases in which relatives, intimate friends, 
very young persons, or (more rarely) inferiors in station, 
are addressed ; in all other cases a conventional form is used 
instead of the natural form of address. 

3. This conventional form of address consisted formerly, 
as it does now in English, in the use of the second person 
plural in addressing either one or several persons: xl)v 
\)abt, i\)t feib* This form was in use as late as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and is employed by 
modem writers when dealing with former times except 
when the natural form is used. 

4. Later, the third person came to be used as the con- 
ventional form of address, and at present the third person 
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plural is used in speaking either to one or several per- 
sons, the pronoun being then capitalized : ©ie ^aben, <3ie 
ftnb, so that the use of the second person plural is now 
restricted to those cases in which several persons are 
addressed each one of whom would be addressed by bu. 

5. Whatever form of address be used, be careful to be 
consistent: do not change from one form to another, make 
the verb agree with its subject and use the right pos- 
sessives for each personal pronoun : bu — bcin, \f)X — cuer, 
©ie— S^r. 

6. In the address, only ©ic and its possessive S^t are 
always capitalized ; other pronouns and possessives ordi- 
narily only in letters. 

SUBSTITUTES FOB PBONOUNS. 

28. 1. For a personal pronoun, and, often, for a de- 
monstrative pronoun, referring to a thing and governed by 
a preposition, there is substituted a compound adverb con- 
sisting of the adverbs ba (before vowels bar) or I)ier, and 
the preposition in question ; barauf for auf i^m, auf il^r, auf 
it|n, Quf fie, auf e§, auf i^nen ; bamit for mit i^m, mit \\)v, 
mit xijxitn : 

This pen is so poor that I can- !S)ie{e ^^eber ifl fo fci^Ied^t^ bag id^ 
not write with it nic^t bamit fd^reiben tann 

2. Similarly, for a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
governed by a preposition and referring to a thing, a com- 
pound with too (before vowels toor) is often substituted: 
toorauf for auf toeld^em, auf ipcfd^er, auf roclcl^en, auf toeld)e, 
auf toeld^eS : 
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The letter in which he wrote !S)er ^rtef toorin er bied fc^rieb tf! 
this is lost t)erIoren gegangen 

THE PRONOUN t9. 

29. The pronoun t^ is used 1) in a definite sense — 

a. When referring to a neuter noun : 

The child is too small, it cannot ^ad ^tnb i{l gu Hein, ed lann no4 

yet walk nid^t ge^en 

I have not seen it for a long 3(i^ fjoht ed lange nid^t gefel^en 

time 

b. With the verb fein, to he, to express identity : 

It is my brother @8 ifl mein ©ruber 

It is a slander (Sd tfl eine $er(aumbung 

If the noun which follows (and which is really the 
predicate) is in the plural, the verb is made to agree with 
it in number : 

They are Frenchmen @8 jtnb (or jic ftnb, in case the sub- 

ject has been clearly mentioned 
brfore) granjofcn 

If the predicate is a pronoun, subject and predicate ex- 
change parts and the verb agrees in number and person 
with the new subject : 

It is she @te tjl e9 

Is it you? ©tjlbucs? 

c. When referring to an idea previously expressed, it 

should be used in place of the English so, frequently used 

for that purpose (see 189) : 

He said that he had read the @r fagte, bag er \ia% SBuc^ gelefen 

book, but I do not believe it ^atte, aber ic^ glaube t% nic^t 

Will he come 1 I hope so SBirb er lommen? 3c^ ^offe c8 

d. To anticipate, as subject, or, more rarely, as object. 
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the contents of a following substantive clause or an 



infinitive with jit: 

It gives me great pleasure to 
see you here 

I am sorry that I was not at 
home 

I do not believe that he saw 
me 

The citizens did not dare to op- 
pose the enemy 

My father does not wish me to 

study medicine 
I had forgotten to take my 
overcoat 



(S« ma^t mir sroged Serguugen 

@te ^ter }u fel^en 
(S8 t^ut mic leib, bag i4 nic^t an 

$aufe xoat 
3^ glaube [ed] nid^t, bag er mi4 

gefe^en l^at 
2)te burger nagten [ed] nid^t, bent 

geinbe SBiberjianb }u leiflen 
iD^ein $ater muiifc^t [ed] ni^t, bag 

{see 122) idt Wlthiiin fiubtere 
3tft ^attc fesj tocrgcffen, raclnen 

Qbergie^er mitgune^men 



When eS would appear, however, as the subject of a 
passive verb, it is commonly omitted if any other element 
of the sentence stands before the verb : 

I was told that you had accept- (Sd tourbe tnir gefagt (see 64), or 
ed his offer mir tourbe gefagt, ha^ @le fetn 

^nerbieten angenomtnen fatten 
(See also 84, 4.) 

2. As the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs; see 
84. 

3. As an "expletive," before the verb, when it is de- 
sired to let the subject follow, like the English there ; see 
192, 3 and 223. 

REFLEXIVES. 

\\ 30. 1. Eemember that in English the pronouns my- 
self, thyself, himself, etc., are used both as reflexive and as 
emphatic pronouns, and are used for the nominative, da- 
tive and accusative cases without change of form: he did 
it himself (emphatic, nominative), / shall give myself the 
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pleasure (reflexive, dative), he deceived himself (reflexive, 
accusative), etc. 

2. In German, the ordinary personal pronouns of the 
first and second person also serve, in the dative and accu- 
sative, as reflexives : 

I shall give myself the pleasure 34 tferbe mir bad Sergnfigen ma* 
You have deceived yourself 2)u ^ofl blc^ getfiufd^t 

3. In the third person, fidE) serves as reflexive for both 
dative and accusative, singular and plural, masculine, 
feminine and neuter, and it must be used whenever sub- 
ject and object are identical, even in cases where, in 
English, the simple personal pronoun may be used : 

The king called his ministers S)er ^5nig ricf fcinc aj^lniflcr um 

around him ftd^ 

She has killed herself @te ^at ftc^ getotet 

4. If the object of an infinitive is a personal pronoun 
of the third person it should be rendered by the reflexive 
[\d), as a rule, only when referring to the logical subject 
of the infinitive : 

The physician advised him to S)cr Slrgt riet l^m, ftc^ cinige 9lu^e 
allow himself some rest gu gbimen 

Otherwise the simple personal pronoun should be 
used : 

He ordered the servant to bring @r bcfal^l bcm ©icncr, i^m ein paor 

him some eggs @ier gu bringen 

He ordered a castle to be built (Sr befall, i^m ein ©c^Iog auf betn 

for himself on the mountain Serge gu batten 
(120) 

But after laffen, t)6ren, je^cn, in the construction ex- 
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plained in 120, the reflexive should be used to refer to the 

subject of the governing verb : 

He had a castle built for him- (Sr Ueg ft(!^ ein @(!^Iog auf bcm 

self on the mountain Serge bauen 

He heard himself called (Sr ^drte itd^ rufen 

5. The personal pronouns used as reflexives, and the 
reflexive ficfj, are also very often used in place of the recip- 
rocal einanbcr : 

We have not seen each other SBir ^aben un6 (or einanber) lange 
for a long time nid^t geje^en 

a. Whenever a misunderstanding might arise, einanber 
should be used, or gegenfeitig mutually should be added to 
the reflexive : 

They killed each other @le tbtetcn einanber, or fic^ gegen^ 

leitig 

6. The emphatic felbft may be used to re-enforce a 

noun or a personal or reflexive pronoun without regard to 

case, number or gender, but it can never take the place of 

such a noun or pronoun : 

He has done it himself (Sx ^at e9 felbfl get^an 

They can see it better than @ic fonnen e« beffer fe^cn al« toir 
ourselves fclbfl 

POSSBSSIVES. 

31. 1. The possessive adjectives are mein my, bein, 
thy, your, fein his, its, it)r her, its, unfer our, euer your, 
\t)X their, 3t)r your. See 24-27. 

2. The possessive pronouns mine, thine, etc. (in contra- ^ 
distinction to the possessive adjectives my, thy, etc.) may 
be rendered — 

a. By mein, bein, etc. declined pronominally, i. e. as ad- 
jectives are declined when not preceded by the definite 
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article or by another limiting word having the game end- 
ings : masc. meiner, fem. meinc, neut. meineg, etc., 

6. By the same words preceded by the definite article : 
masc. ber meine, fem. bie meine, neut. ba^ meine, 

c. By the adjectives metnig, beinig, etc., preceded by the 
definite article : masc. ber meinigc, fem. bie meinige, neut. 
ba§ ntetnige, etc. : 

Your coat is warmer than mine 2)cin SRodf ifl toarmer al« mcincr, 

or ber ntcine, or ber mclnige 

DBMONSTBATIVBS. 

32. The demonstratives are biefer fhiSy thaty jener yon, 
that, and ber this, that (gen. sing. masc. neut. beffert, fem. 
beren, plur. beren ; dat. plur. bencn). 2)tefer is used when 
referring to a nearer, jener when referring to a remoter 
object; ber may be employed in either case. In the 
genitive, however, biefer and jener are very rarely used, 
except adjectively. In familiar discourse, ber frequently 
takes the place of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
particularly when emphasized : 

This mountain is not as high liefer $erg ifl nic^t fo ^oc^ mie 

as that one jiener 

I do not want that one S)en miU id^ nic^t 

He is not my friend 2)er ijl nid^t mcin gteunb 

a. SDtefer and jener are never used merely as determina- 
tives; see the following paragraph. 

DETERMINATIVES. 

33. 1. The determinatives are ber and berjenige ; they 
are almost interchangeable, except that berjenige, being 
longer, can bear the stronger emphasis. The latter is de- 
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clined as though written in two words : nom. masc. ber^ 
jenigc, fern, btcjcnigc, nent. bai^jcnigc, gen. masc. bc^jcnigcn, 
etc. 

2. These pronouns are used : 

a. As antecedents to relative pronouns ; see 34, 1. The 
personal pronouns of the third person are never used in 
an indefinite sense as antecedents of relatives in place of 
the above determinatives, as they are in the English he 
who, they who, etc. 

6. Before genitive? and before nouns preceded by prep- 
ositions : 

This house is larger than that !^trfe9 ^au9 ifl grdger al9 bad (or 
of my father, but smaller ba^ienige) metne9 ^aitt^, aber 
than that on the hill f (einer aid bad {or badientge) auf 

bent $ugel 

c. S)tefer or jener may be used under such circumstances 
only with a distinct demonstrative force ; e, g. in the 
above sentence the speaker might have said icnciS auf bcm 
^flgel, if he had actually pointed at the house. 

RELATIVES. 

34. 1. The relatives are ber and toeld^er. They are al- 
most interchangeable, except that toetd^er, being longer, 
can bear the stronger emphasis. By means of the deter- 
minatives ber and berjenige, and the relatives ber and 
JDel^er, the English the one who, he who, may be expressed 
in four different ways : 

a. ber — ber, 

h. ber — toeld^er, 

c. berjentge — ber, 

d. bcrjenige^ — tretd^er. 
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2. In the genitive, however, both singular and plural, 

only ber can, as a rule, be used : 

The man whose house was 2)cr 9Rann beffen ^qu8 gcpcm ab* 
burned yesterday gebramtt ifl 

a. A relative pronoun in the genitive case should pre- 
cede the governing noun: 

Thesteepleon the top of which S)cr S^urm, Quf bcffcn ©pi^jc @lc C^^C^ ^ 
you see a flag is more than einc ga^nc fc^en, ift fiber 300 gu6 ^UomJ^ 
300 feet high ^oc^ #v 

3. The pronoun totx may be used in the sense of he \A%5[]j^tw 
who and its neuter tDti^ in that of that which, when no 
antecedent is expressed : 

He who believes such things Scr folc^c ©ac^cn glaiibt, geigt fcl^r 

shows very little intelligence tuenig SJerflanb 

I told my friend what I had 3ci^ er.^a^ltc nteincm grcunbc toaS 

learned * id) eifa^rcn ^attc 

a. The neuter rt)Q§ is generally used for tpefd^ei^ or \>(i^, 
when the antecedent is an indefinite pronoun or an adjec- 
tive used as a noun : 

All is not gold that glitters (S« Ifl nit^t ollcg ©olb lt>a« gtfinst 

The great things which he has !I)a« (Sroge, tt)a« er geleiftet ^ot, 
done are recognized by all tutrb Don icbcrmann aucrfannt 

J. As to whoever, whatever, etc., see 165, 3. 

4. The antecedent should always be expressed when it 

would naturally stand in a diflferent case from that of the 

relative : 

He gave land to whoever wished (Sr gab jcbcm, ber fid) in ber Cotonle 
to settle in the colony uiebcrlaffcn looflte, ?anb 

Or when it would be governed by a preposition : 

Terrified at what had happened ©rfcftrocfen fiber baS waS gefc^eften 

war 
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I am not responsible for what 34 ^in ntc^t bafflr (28, 1) Dftont^ 
my friends have done n)ortlid^, koa9 tneiue greunbe ge* 

t^an ^abeit 

5. A relative pronoun can never be omitted in German 

as it often is in English : 

The book I read yesterday was 2)a« 53ut^ ba9 {or totid^t^) ic^ gc* 
very interesting pern Ia«, ipar |e^r intercffaut ' 

6. After a relative pronoun in the nominative case, 
which refers to a personal pronoun of the first or second 
person, the nominative of this personal pronoun is repeated 
and the verb is made to agree with it in person and num- 
ber: 

You who have deceived me S)u bcr bu midi getaufd^t ^ofl" 

INTERROGATIVES. 

35, 1. The interrogatives are tper who (neuter toa^ 

what, unchangeable), and tDcIc^er which one : 

Who are you ? 2Bcr fmb @ic ? 

What are you doing there ? 2Ba8 tljun @ic ba ? 

Which one of these two horses ^eld^eS k)ou biefen beiben ^ferbeit 

do you prefer ? jic^cn ®ie tjor ? 

2. Only tDelc^er is used as an interrogative adjective : 

Which horse do you prefer 1 SBcIt^cd ^ferb i^ie^en @ic ttor ? 

With what writer are you most SBetd^cn ©d^rif tjicUcr fcnnen @lc 
familiar ? am bc|icn ? 

a. In rhetorical questions, what a may be translated by 
tt)etd) ein, toM) remaining then uninflected (see 12) : 
What a mountain ! ^tldj ein $erg ! 

J. What kind of is generally expressed by tva^ fur, 
which expression remains unaffected by gender, number, 
or case of its noun ; when toa^ is not preceded by a pre- 
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position, fur and the noun may be separated from it by 

other elements of the sentence, subject, of course, to the 

general rules for the arrangement of the sentence (see 

212 fif.) : 

What kind of a man is he 1 3Ba9 fiir ein "SRaxm ifl er, or n)Q9 ip 

crfureitt9Kami? 
The gardener inquired with S)er ©Srtner fragte, tntt toa^ fiir 

what kind of flowers he Slumett er ben 0aal fd^mflcfen 

should decorate the hall folle 

INDEFINITES. 

^36. AIL 1. After qH, bcr should not be used except 

with demonstrative or determinative (32, 33) force ; when 

it is omitted, all should be inflected like ber ; when it is 

used, aH may or may not be inflected : 

All talking was useless Wlt9 ^eben n)ar t)ergeMi(i^ 

All the water in the village was ^Qed SBaffer im !S)orfe toax t)erbor« 

spoiled ben 

All the bridges were carried ^Ile Sriicfen toaren Dom (Sife fort* 

away by the ice geriffcu 

All the pictures which I sent Wit {or aUt bte, or all bie) ©emfitbe, 

to the eznibition are sold bie td^ auf bie SliudfleUung gefanbt 

l^Qbe, flub Derfauft 

2. When used in the sense of whole, entire, ganj should 

be used : 

All day S)en gan^en ^ag 

All the year round 2)a9 gange 3a^r ^inbur(4 

3. The expression all of seems illogical from the Ger- 
man point of view, since all cannot be apart of anything, 
hence the genitive cannot be used : 

We could not satisfy all of 2Bir fonnfcn [fic] nid^t allc befrle- 

them bigeit 

All of his relatives are opposed @cine SSerttjanbtcn ftnb afle {or oHe 

to it {eine $ern)anbten jtiib) bagrgen 
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37. Any. L In interrogative, negative tod conditional 

clauses. 

a. Not any should always be rendered by fetit : 

I do not know of any other 3(4 toeig (etnen anbfrn SBeg 
road 

Hot . . . anybody, any one. 9?iemanb (see 47, 2). 
ITot . . . anything. 9{td)t^ (see 47, 2). 
Not . . . anywhere. 9?trgenbiS. 

6. Otherwise, any may be translated by cin, or, more 

emphatically, by irgenb ciit or irgcnb toetrf) ; before nouns 

in the plural it may be translated by irgenb Xotii), or be 

left untranslated ; before nouns denoting material it should 

be left untranslated : 

Do you know of any good SBlffen @le cinen {or irgenb einen, 
French teacher in this tovm ? or irgenb XotX&^tw) guten franco* 

fifteen ?c^rcr ^ier? 
Did you see any fine pictures ? $aben @ie [irgenb toeld^e] \6fivit 

©ilber gefe^en ? 
Did you buy any powder ^aben @ic ^ulDer gclanft? 

Anybody, any one. [Stgenb] jcnianb (see 52, 2). 
^Anything. [3tgenb] etn^aig (see 52, 2). 
Anywhere. SrgenbtPO. 

2. = one as well as another, [irgenb] ein bclicbiger, jebcr 
beliebige ; = every, jeber : 

Take any one of these books Sflimm [irgenb] ein beliebiged toon 

biefen i^iic^ern 

Take any (t. e., which and as 9^imm fobiele t>0VL biefen Siic^em 

many as, you desire) of these aU btr beliebt 

books 

Anybody will tell you that you Sebermonn tt)irb bir fagen, bafi bu 

are mistaken Unret^t ^ajl " 

I shall do anything to please 34 totthe aUed t^un bi^ ju befrie« 

you bigen 
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You will find such men in any @o((i^e ^tn\djtn roirfl bu uberaH 
country fluben 

38. Both. 1. Seibe is more often used than both (ex- 
cept as mentioned below, 2) and it may frequently be em- 
ployed to render the English two when preceded by the 
article or a demonstrative : 

The two enemies stood facing !S)te beiben JJeinbe flanben einanber 
each other gegeniiber 

a. Articles and pronouns are never allowed to precede 

beibe, as they may the English both: 

Both your sisters S)etnc bcibcii ©d^ttjePcrn 

Both these men S)ieie beiben 3)2anner 

2. In both . . . and do not translate both, except when 

very emphatic ; then use f otoo^l ate [auclj] : 

Both the officers and soldiers !S)ie Offtciere unb bie ©olbaten, or 

fomo^l bie Offtciere al9 [aud^] bie 
©olbaten 

39. Each, Every. Ordinarily, jebcr, inflected like ber: 

Each one of them paid a fine of 3eber Don it)nen {see 59, 9) bega^Ite 

five marks fitnf Ttaxt @trafe 

Every soldier received fifty 3eber ©olbat er^iett filnfjig ?otro- 

cartridges nen 

When no misunderstanding can arise, beibe may be 
used in the sense of each of two, and a He in the sense of 
every one of a number: 

Each one had a sword in his i^eibe l^atten @4n)erter in ben $&iu 

hand ben 

I visit my native town once 3c4 befud^e metne ^aterftabt aKe 

every year Sal^re einmal 

Everybody. Sebermann, uninflected, except gen. -8. 
Everything. SlUeig (see 17, 2 a). 
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40. Ether. l.=one or the other, cincr (see 48, 1), 
bcr cine [Don bcibcn] : 

Give me either of your horses ®thtn @ie tnir ein« {or ba9 eine) 

3ftrer [betbcn] ^^txht 

2. = one as well as the other, jcbcr, bcibc, jeber t)on betbcn, 
foU)ol)I ber cine al^ [aud^] bcr onberc : 

I shall be contented with 34 ^in mit febem t>on beiben ju- 

either frteben 

On either side stood trees 9[uf beiben @eiten ftanben Sfiunte 

In either case 3n beiben J^fiHen 

3. Not . . . either, neither, !cincr t)on beiben, tocber bcr 
cine nod^ ber anbere : 

I do not know either of these 3d^ lenne feinen btefer [beiben] 
men ST^anner, or tothn ben etnen noc^ 

ben onberen biefer SD'^anner 

4. For the adverbs either and neither, see 164 and 177. 

41. Few. SBenige is inflected like bcr : 

Few people SBenlgc ?eute 

With few soldiers Ttit mcnigen ©olbaten 

The indefinite article cannot be used before tpcnigc 

(see 11) : 

With a few shillings SWit Wenigen ©d^ittlngen 

Occasionally, einige toenigc some few is used. 

42. Less. SBeniger, whether used as comparative of 
tt)enig little, or of tocnxQ^ few, remains uninflected: 

Berlin has fewer inhabitants iiBertin l^at n^eniger @tnn)o^ner alS 
than Parisy $ari« 

43. Little. 1. =5maZZ, adj. flein: 

A Uttle girl (Sin lleined 3R(ib4en 
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2. = a small quantity, iDcntg, usually uninflected : 
I have but little money 34 ^tt'be nur menig ®elb 

Never inflect cin tDcnig a little : 

With a little wine Tlit ein menig Seiit 

44. Hany. Ordinarily, tjietc : 

Many persons $tele SD^enfc^en 

In the singular, mand) is used in the sense of many a ; 
it may be followed by ein, in which case it must remain 
uninflected (see 12); or ein may be omitted, in which case 
tnand^ is more commonly inflected like ber : 

Many a fine horse Tlandi ein fc^oned $ferb, or man« 

d^ed fd^one $ferb, or mand^ fd^dne« 
?Jferb 

In the plural, mmH) is inflected like ber; it then means 
a number of, implying less than t)ielc : 

A number of scholars have iZRand^e ©ete^rte (aben bie 9{id^tig« 
doubted the truth of this fett btefer X^eorie begmeifelt 
theory/ 

45. Hore. 1. 9Ke()r, uninflected : 

More courage Tttljv Tint 

With more ships Tlit me^r @(^iffen 

2. One more = another, nod^ ein : 

Give me one more slice of bread ®ieb mir nod^ ein ^tiid Srot 
Two more ; many more SHo^ gmei ; nodft Diele 

But in compSison^ and in negative sentences, mtf)X 
should be used : 

He had two more ships than (Sr ^atte gtt)et <S(^iffe me^r al9 fein 

his enemy f^einb 

Many more ; much more l^iele me^r; Diel me^r 
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Also in negative sentences : 

I do not wish any more bread 3c^ toiinfii^e lein 8rot me^ 

46. HucL %tel is commonly uninflected; it may, 
however, be inflected like ber, and should be so inflected 
when used in the sense of many kinds of: 

You drink too much water 2)u trtntfl gu Diet Gaffer 

We had too much rain SBir fatten gu Diet 9{egen 

With much patience i0{it t^iel ©ebulb 

Many kinds of wine grow bet- ^ieler Setn toirb mit bent Klter 
ter with age beffer 

(See the adverb much, 176.) 

Neither. See 40, 3. 

47. 9*0, none. 1. Sein, inflected like ein (see 48, 1): 

Is there no letter for me 1 None 3ft f ein 33rief f ilr mic^ ba ? SttXntx 

2. Not any, not a when equal to no should also be 
rendered by fein : 

I have not slept in a (or any) @eit fed^S 3){onaten l^abe id^ in let* 

bed for six months nem ®ette gefd^tafen 
But 

Did you not receive a letter ^aben @te nid^t etnen Srief Don 

from him? {the speaker has il^m betommen? 
in mind a certain letter) 

Nobody. 9?icmanb, inflected like jemanb (see 52). 
IToihing. 3lii)t^f uninflected (see 17, 2 a.). 
Nowhere. 9?irgcnb^. 

. 48. One. 1. The numeral adjective ein is identical 
with the indefinite article, hence its forms are in the 
nominative masc. etll, fem. cillC, neut. ctn. When used 
pronominally (i. e. without a noun), or as a pure numeral, 
its forms are masc. rtllCV^ fem. tint, neut ttnS I 
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One friend ; a friend (Sin greunb 

One of my friends @iner mcincr gt^cunbc 

One horse ; a horse @in $ferb 

In the year four hundred and Sm 3al^rc Dicrl^unbcrt unb clni? 
one 

2. On«, preceded by an adjective should be left un- 
translated ; the distinctive endings of the adjective make 
it unnecessary : 

This one — that one S)icfcr — jcner 

A new house was built on the @in neued ^aud tourbe auf berfelben 

same spot where the old one @teQe gebaut, too ha% atte ge> 

had stood flauben l^atte 

The only one S)cr (bie, ba«) cingigc 

3. 3Jlan is used in the nominative as an indefinite pro- 
noun in the sense of one, and also especially in many 
cases in which the passive is used in English (see 94) : 

One thinks or it is thought 3]?an glaubt 

In the other cases etncr (see 48, 1) should be used. 

49. Other. 1. Stnber, inflected like an ordinary ad- ^ 
jective ; the indefinite article is never attached to it : * , 

The other party 3)ic anbere Cartel 

In another direction 3n ciiicr onbercn SRic^tung 

Some . . . others 3)lc clncn . . . bic anbcrcn, or einigc 

• . • anbcrc 
Some ... or other 2)er eine obcr onbcre, or irgeub cln 

2. In expressions like orie after another the definite 
article may be used before ein and should be used before 
anber : 

The four bro,thers died one 2)ic toicr Sriibcr flarbcn ciner (or bcr 
after another cine) nadj bcm anbercn 

3. The reciprocal one another, each other is to be ren- 
dered by einanber or by the reflexive pronouns ; see 30, 5. 
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In the sense of one more, nod^ ein should be used (see 
45, 2) : 

Give me another slice of bread ®ib mir noc^ ein @tficf ^rot 

• y^ 50. Same. Unless the article is contracted with a pre- 

V' ceding preposition, it is written with the various forms of 

\f^ feI6 in one word : 

On the same day 9(m felben j£age 

In the same direction 3n berfelben 9ti(^tung 

With the same right Wixi bemfetben S^ed^te 

a. S)erfeI6e is used more often than the English the same 
as a substitute for a personal pronoun, to avoid repetition 
or confusion. For an example see 187. 

51. Several ©inigc, or ntel)rere, inflected regularly. 
Neither can take the definite article ; the several may be 
rendered by bie t)erfd^iebenen. 

52. Some. l.=a small quantity, ein tuenig, or tiXoa^i 

Please get me some water 8itte l^olen @ie mir ein menig (or 

cttt)o«) SBaffer 

2, = one, a, ein, or, more emphatically, irgenb ein: 

Some Frenchman must have @in {or irgenb ein) grongofe mug 
painted this picture biefed ^t(b gemalt l^aben 

Somebody, some one. Semanb (gen. -ti, dat. and ace. 
iminflected, or -cw, -ftt), or, more emphatically, irgenb 
jemanb. 

Something. Stma§, (see 17, 2 a. and 84), or, more em- 
phatically, irgenb etma^. 

Sometime. (Sinmal. 

3. = a few, several, einige, mef)rere ; ein t^aar : 
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Please get me some books to 

read 
There were some Frenchmen 

at the hotel 
Some . . . others 

Sometimes. 9)2and^maL 
4 = about, iingef at)r : 

There were some thirteen or 
fourteen Frenchmen at the 
hotel 
But 

Some hundreds of Frenchmen 



SBittt l^olen @te ntir einige {or ein 

paar) ^iid^er gum Sefen 
@8 toaren einige Sranjofen im ^otel 

(Sinige . . . anbcrc, or bic eincn • • . 
bie anberen 



(Sd toaxtn ungeffil^r breige^n ober 
k^ierge^n grangofen im $oteI 



@inige l^unbert J$ran}o|en 



53. SncL 1. @oIci^ is inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective, but when it precedes another adjective, it may 
remain uninflected, and when it precedes the indefinite 
article (for unlike the English sibch it may also follow it, 
see 12), it must remain uninflected : 

Such nonsense ^olc^er Unftnn 

Such people @oIc^ Seutc 

Such good news @oId^e (or fold}) gutc S^od^rid^ten 

Such a book ©old^ ein (or ein \old)t9) ^udf 

2. Before the indefinite article or before an adjective, f o 
may be used in place of fold) : 



Such a poem 
Such a great man 

Such good news 



@o ein ©ebi^t 

@o ein groger SJ^ann, or einfo groger 

iWann 
@o gute 9^a4rid^ten 
(See 12). 
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y . Tlumbetd anb Cades* 

r 

SINOULAB AND PLXTBAIj. 

y 54. If each one of several subjects of a kind stands in 
the same general and special relation toward one, and 
only one, of a like number of objects also of a kind, the 
object is generally put, distributively, in the singular, 
while the subject is put, collectively, in the plural : 

The soldiers presented armd S)te ^olbaten prafenttrten bad @e« 

me^r {each one only ojie rifle or 
sword) 

Many men lost their lives $iete Tlta\6itn Dertoren ba9 {see 6) 

?cbcn 

All took ofC their hats ^He no^men ben $ut ah 

We turned our backs on him 38ir ffl^rten i^m ben ^Mtn ju 

55. In expressing aggregate measurement, masculine 
and neuter nouns are put in the singular, feminine nouns, 
except 20?arf mark, in the plural : 

This room is fifteen feet long 3)iefe8 3in^incif iP funfge^in gu6 lang 

and thirteen feet six inches unb bretgel^n gug fed^d 3oII breit 
wide 

I need ten pounds of flour ^d) braud^e i^e^n $funb Tttlfi 

In the German army a com- 3m beutfd^en ^eeve ^at cine (Com- 
pany has two hundred and pagnte jwei^unbcrt unb fflnfjig 
fifty men SKann 

This book costs six marks 2)iefc« SBud^ fojlet fed^* Wlaxl 
But 

We marched twenty miles SSir ntorjt^lcrtcn gwangig Wldltn 

farther (fern.) roeiter 

Similarly, in expressing the time of day, Uf|r remains 

unvaried : 

At ten o'clock Urn ge^n U^r; see 153, 6. 

NOMINATIVE. 

56. The nominative is used 1) to express the subject : 
The bird sings !S)er $oget ftngt 
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2. In the predicate with neuter verbs and with the 

passive of verbs which take two accusatives in the active 

(see 75) : 

He became an excellent scholar @r iDurbe ein t)orgugtic^er ©elel^rter 

Maximilian I. was called the ^^a^imilian ber (Srfle tDurbe ber 

last knight letjtc 9tittcr genannt 

a. After tDerben in the sense of he changed into, the con- 
struction explained in 76, 1 should be used : 

The swan became a beautiful ^er ^d^toan tonvht gu einer fc^dnen 
maiden Sungfrau 

GENITIVE.  

57. The German genitive represents 1) the English 
possessive : 

My father's house SO^etneS ^aterd $au9 

2. Many of the relations expressed in English by the 

preposition of: 

The house of my father S)a8 $auS rncincS SBatcrS 

The king of the country !Der ^oittg bc« ?anbc8 

The works of Shakespeare S)ic SBerlc @^afcfpcarc'8 

Many of his friends SSielc fciticr greunbc 

The singing of the birds 3)cr ©efang ber 35ogcl 

The singing of these songs 3)a8 @lngcn bicfcr ?leber 

58. Ordinarily, only genitives of proper names, and, 
much less frequently, such of nouns denoting persons, are 
placed before the governing noun ; in that case, as in Eng- 
lish, the governing noun has no article : 

Charles' father ^arl« SBoter 

This girl's mother S)tcfc6 3Jiobd^cn8 SWuttcr, or, more 

commonly, bic 3Ruttcr bicjc« 

3J?abd^en« 

59. The following uses of of require special atten- 
tion: 
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1. In formulae of rank or title, bon is used : 

The king of England 2)er £onig t)on (Snglonb 

The mayor of Berlin S)cr Silrgermeijlcr Don Berlin 

2. A proper name is never subordinated to a generic 

term, but is placed in apposition : 

The city of Rome 2)le ©tobt SRom 

He received the name of Alex- dx crl^icU ben 'Slamtn Klejanber 
ander 

3. The genitive may be used to denote a quality or 

characteristic : 

An American of German de- (gin Kmerlfaner beutfc^er Kbhrnft 
scent 

A few such genitives are common in the predicate, after 

neuter verbs, and one or two are used adverbially : 

They were all of one opinion @ic waren aUt ciner ^Infic^t, elner 

iD^einung, eined @tnne9 
We were of good cheer, in good 2Bir toaren guter 2)lnge, guter 

humour 2aunt 

He had to return without hav- (gr ntufite un Derrick teter ^adtt (or 

ing accomplished anything S)tnge) guriidte^ren 

4. But more often, a quality or characteristic is expres- 
sed by t)on with the dative; and to express material, either 
t)on or au^ should be used: 

A knife of the finest steel (gin SKcffcr t)om fctnfien ©taljle 

A piece of the proper length (Sin @tiirf toon ber ric^tigen ?Snge 

The jeweller made a little box ^er (SoIbfd)mteb ntac^te ein ^afld^en 
of ebony and silver au^ (Sben^olg unb @tlber 

a. From most of the nouns denoting material, adjectives 
are derived which may be tised in place of the noun pre- 
ceded by t)on: 

A shield of silver @in filberncr @d^ilb 

A dress of black silk (gin jd^tDargfeibened ^leib 
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5. To denote origin from, or connection with, t)on or 
auio should be used : 

He came of a good family @r jlommtc ou« guter {see 8) ga- 

utiUe 
Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ^rofcffor ^ctm^ot^ au« ©crlin ifl 
has arrived angctommen 

But 

Professor Helmholtz of Berlin ^rofcffor $cIm^otfe In Scrlin l^at 
has made an important dis- etne kuid^tige @ntbe(iung gemac^t 
covery 

6. After a noun denoting measure, definite or indefinite, 
the thing measured does not generally stand in the geni- 
tive, but remains uninflected : 

A pound of gold (Stn $funb ®otb 

A piece of glass (Sin @ta(f ©tad 

A bottle of wine dint glafcf)c SBcin 

A large number of people @ine SD'^enge Seute 

a. If the second noun be preceded by an adjective, it 
may, but need not, be put in the genitive : 

A pound of fine gold (Sin ^{^funb feinen (S^olbed 

7. In familiar discourse, t)on with the dative is quite 
frequently used for the genitive : 

Many of our soldiers 35ie(c toon unfcrcn ©olbotcn, for the 

more dignified oiele unferer @oI« 
baten 
The most beautiful woman of ®ie fd^onfie Don aQen (see 28) 

all 
The vicinity of Berlin 3)ic Utttgcgcnb t)on ©erlln 

A friend of my father's {see @in grcunb tjon mclncm SSater, for 
below, 13) the more dignified ein greunb 

ntcincs S5atcr« 

a. This must be done when, for rhetorical reasons, the 

genitive is to be separated from the governing noun or 

pronoun : 
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Of his friends some belieTMl fBon feinen greimben Melten i^ 
him imiocent, some guilty eitiige fiir fc^ulbig, anbere fur un« 

fd^ulbig. 

h. As a rule, Don with the dative should be substituted 
for a partitive genitive of a relative pronoun : 

I met ten soldiers, five of whom 34 begegnete ge^n ^oihattn, Don 

were wounded benen f finf (84, 2 a) oermunbet 

toaren 
But 

I met a company of soldiers 34 begegnete etne donU^agnte @oI« 
whose captain was wounded baten, {see above, 6) beren {pos- 
sessive genitive) ^avptmcmn tin* 
tt)unbet tDar 

8. In dates the name of the month follows the ordinal 
numeral without sign of inflection : 

The fourth of July 2)er oicrtc 3uU 

(See 80, 1). 

9. The genitives of personal pronouns should not be 
used except when dependent on certain verbs and adjec- 
tives requiring a genitive for an object (61, 62) ; otherwise 
l)on should be used : 

I remember you 34 erlnncre nii4 cn^er 

But 

One of you (Stner »on eu4 

Some of them @inige oon i^nen 

10. Instead of a genitive, t)on with the dative, or some 

other construction, should be used, whenever neither the 

ending of the word itself, nor that of any qualifying word 

before it, would mark it as a genitive : 

The children of men who have S)ic ^inbcr toon SWfinnern bic fflr t^r 

died for their country SSatcrlanb geflorben ftnb 

I remember him 34 erinnere int4 feiner 

But 

1 remember nothing 34 ctinnere mi4 on ni4W 
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11. The construction of one genitive depending on an- 
other should ordinarily be avoided. This may be done in 
various ways, especially by the use of tjon, with the dative, 
or by that of an adjective : 

The rumor of Macbeth's wicked S)ad ©erild^t t)on SJ^acbetl^d bofen 
deeds Xliattn, rather than ba9 ©erud^t 

bet bofen Sl^aten ^acbetl)^ 

Every part of the king's do- 3eber ©cgirl bc« foniglid^en ®c* 
minion bleteS 

12. Very often a compound noun may be used instead 
of a noun with a dependent genitive : 

The minister of war ^er $rieg9tnintfler 

A manufacturer of cigars @in (Sigarrenfabrifant 

13. The so-called "double possessive" should be ren- 
dered by the simple genitive : 

A friend of my father's @in grcunb mcincS S3atcr« 

A friend of mine @in grcunb t)on tnir (see above, 9), 

or, better, einer (see 48, 1) mciner 

gveuubc 

14 Whenever of is synonymous with about, it should 
be translated by t)ori (with dat.) or fiber (with ace.) : 

We spoke of him ^ir \pxa&itn t)on tl^m, or iiber il^n 

This chapter treats of Frede- S)ie{ed ^apttel l^anbelt Don griebrtt]^ 
rick the Great bent ©rogen 

60. The genitive is used to denote time, generally more 
or less indefinite, in certain fixed expressions : 

In the morning [Ded] ilJlorgend 

In the evening [!S)ed] ^benbd 

At night [3)c«] ^adjti (irregular, from blc 

On Sunday [®e«] @onntag« ; similarly [bc«] 

3J2ontag9, etc. 
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One [or some) day (Sine9 Xa%t9 ; similarly one fore- 

noon, eine« SormittagS, etc. 
One (or some) morning @ined iIJ{orgen9 

One (or some) evening (Sined 9[benb9 

a. Instead of this genitive a suitable preposition may, 
of course, be used : 

In the morning ^m iD^orgen 

In the evening 9m ^tbenb 

In the night 3n bet 9{a4t 

6. Definite time is expressed by the accusative or by a 

preposition (see 80, 1) : 

On the evening before his de- !S)en [or am) Sbenb t)or feiner W)* 
parture ^\x'' reijc 

^-^61. A number of adjectives take a genitive as a comple- 
ment: he was worthy of this distinction er tvax bicfer StuS* 
jctc^nung tpurbig. The most common of them are : , 

bebiirftig needing funbtg knowing 

betuugt conscious miibe tired 

eingebenl mindful, also unein« fatt sated; tired 

geben! fci)ulbig guilty, also unfc^ulbig 

fS^ig, capable, also unfd^ig ft^er sure 

fro^ glad teil^aftig partaking 

gema^r aware oerbSd^tig suspected 

getoig sure berluflig losing 

gekoo^nt accustomed t)oC( full 

inne {properly an adverb) aware, hjert worthy, also untocrt 

particularly inne ttjcrbcn be- toilrbig worthy, also unttjfirbig 

come aware fiberbrufftg weary, disgusted 

a. Some of these adjectives admit also of other con- 
structions and these constructions must be used in the 
cases stated 59, 10 ; see Appendix A. 

62. A number of verbs take a genitive as an object. 
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1. Some verbs take a genitive as a direct object ; most of 

them also admit of other constructions (see Appendix B) 

and these constructions must be used in the cases stated 

59, 10. The most common of them are : 

ac^ten heed gebenlen remember, mention 

bcburfeti need genicgen enjoy 

begeJ^ren desire barren wait for 

brauc^en need ^flegen take care of 

emtangeln be in want of jc^onen spare 
enoal^nen mention 

Thus: 

He remembered the services (Sr gebadftte ber !3)ienfie, bie bet groge 

which the great statesman ©taatdmann feinem ^aterlanbe 

had rendered to his country geleiftet l^atte 

This passage requires some 2)ie{e ©telle bebarf toetterer (SrTIS' 

further explanation rung 

Spare him ©d^onc feincr 

'2. As in English, a number of verbs take a genitive in 

addition to a direct object in the accusative. Usually 

the direct object is a person, the remoter object, in the 

genitive, a thing : 

They convicted him of murder @le ilbcrfu^rtcn Iftn bc« 3)?orbe9 
I assured him of my personal 3cS toerftc^crte i^n ineiner perfou* 
respect lid^eit ^oc^ac^tung 

In the passive construction, the accusative, of course, 

becomes a nominative, the genitive remains : 

He was deprived of his in- (gr tourbc feine« einfluffc« bcraubt 
fiuence 

Such verbs are those of accusing, convicting^ convincing, 

depriving, admonishing, assuring and a few others : 

anflagen accuse entbtnben release 

bcraubcn deprive cntljcben deliver, remove 

befc^ulbigen accuse entlaffen discharge, dismiss 
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entfefeen depose flberl^cben relieve 

enttoo^nen disaccustom Derftd^ern assure 

frcifprcc^en, toSfprcc^cn acquit toflrbigcn consider worthy 

Hbtrfil^ren, iibermeijen convict geil^en accuse 

3. A number of verbs, reflexive in German, but corres- 
ponding in meaning to English common transitive or neu- 
ter verbs, may take a genitive as an object in addition to 
their regular reflexive object: • 

I remember the passage per- 3ci^ crinnerc mi^ bcr @tettc gang 

fectly well flcnou 

He was ashamed of his conduct dv f(^amte ftc^ feined ^etragen^ 

He boasted of his knowledge (Sr riiljmte ftc^ feiner j^enntntg be9 

of French grang'ofifcften 

Such verbs are, among others : 

f\6) anne^men take an interest in ftc^ entftnnen remember 

fid^ bcbiencn make use fic^ cvbarmcn take pity on 

jid^ bcflcigigcu (bcfleigcn) apply jid^ crinncrn remember 

one's self {td^ ertoe^ren resist 

fidft bemad^tigcn take possession jtd^ erfrcuen be glad, enjoy 

jtc^ cnttiufiern get rid fic^ frcucn rejoice 

ftc^ ent^alten abstain fic^ rit^tnen boast 

pd^ cntlebtgen get rid fidft fc^amen be ashamed 

jic^ cntjd)Iagen part with fic^ roeigcrn refuse 

a. Some of these verbs admit also of other constructions 
(see Appendix B), and these constructions must be used 
in the cases stated 59, 10. 

DATIVE. 

63, The indirect object is expressed in English either 
by the simple objective case : he gave the driver the 
money; or, whenever it does not immediately follow the 
verb, by means of the preposition to : he gave the money 
to the driver. In German the dative is used in either 
case, as its distinctive endings allow it to take any posi- 
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tion in the sentence without injury to the sense : er gab 
bem Sutfdjer bag ®elb, or er gab bag ®elb bcm Sutfd)er. 

a. Be careful not to mistake the indirect object for the 
direct or vice versa. In doubtful cases try to put to be- 
fore the object ; if you can do so, either by a re-arrange- 
ment of the sentence or otherwise, it is the indirect ob- 
ject and should be translated by the German dative. 

J. Whenever it is possible to dispense with to, either by 
a re-arrangement of the sentence or otherwise, the simple 
dative should be used in German : 

He lent his pencil to his neigh- @r tlelft feinem 9^a(i)barn fcincn 

bor = he lent his neighbor 53Ieiftift 

his pencil 

He showed his house to his @r geigte feinen tteuen f^reunben fein 

new friends = he showed his $aud 

new friends his house 

The king gave [to] him his !S)er ^5ntg gab t^m feine ^rone unb 

crown and his sword {ein ^6)Xotxi 

c. Whenever it is not possible to dispense with to, 
either by a re-arrangement of the sentence, or otherwise, 
a suitable preposition should be used ; see 199. 

64. In English the indirect object of an active verb is 
often made the subject of a passive verb ; this cannot be 
done in German and the dative must remain a dative : 

The king gave him permission 2)cr ^Snig gab il^m (Srlaubuig = 

= he was given permission i^m murbe Dom ^5 nig @rlaubuig 

by the king gegebeu 

He did as the general had com- @r t^at tnie il^m ber ©eneral befo]^« 

manded him = he did as he ten l^atte = er t^at Wit l^m t)ou 

had been commanded by the bem ©eneral befol)Ien iDorben toax 
general 

He was told ©8 tDurbe t^m flcfagt 

As I was told 2Bie mir gefagt njurbc (29, 1 d). 
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65. The following verbs, corresponding to English tran- 
sitive verbs (83), are regarded as intransitive in German 
and take, therefore, a dative as their sole object : 

antmorten answer gefanra please 

begcgncn meet ^clfen help 

banten thank nal^en(aZ8o ftd^ na^em) approach 

blencn serve ratcn advise 

broken threaten fdftaben injure 

fel^len be wanting, ail f4mcld)ctn flatter 

folgen follow trouen trust 

ge^orc^cn obey tro^cn defy 

66. A number of verbs take a dative of the person and 
an accusative of the thing, the latter often a neuter pro- 
noun: 

He has given me permission (gr ^at e« mlr eriaubt, lit, 'he has 

permitted it to me ' 

The accusative may be replaced by an infinitive with 
ju, or by a subordinate clause introduced by ba^ : 

He commanded him to be gr gebot (befaW iftm ®tiU|*tt)elgen, 
silent or fliU gu f(fttoelgcn, or t>ai cr (HE 

fci^tDeigen joUe 
Such verbs are : 

befe{)Ien, gebteten order, banfen, Dcrbanfcn he indebted 
for, criauben permit, t)er9eben, Derjeifien pardon, forgive. 

67. The dative may be used after verbs denoting deliv- 
ering, sending, transmitting, writing, etc., but a preposi- 
tion is often used for greater emphasis : 

The courier delivered the des- 2)er (Souricr flbcrgab bic ©epcfc^en 
patches to the ambassador bem ©efanbtcn, or an ben ®efanb» 

ten; see 199i. 1 b. 

68. After fagcn say, ju, with the dative, should be used 
when the words actually said are quoted or referred to ; 
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when merely their general meaning is of importance, the 
simple dative is sufficient : 

He said to his brother : "I will (Sr fagte git feinem 8ruber : „idi totQ 

go in your place" anfiatt beiner ^inge^en" 

He said to him he would go (Sr fagte t^tn, er mfirbe ^inge^en 

I have never said these words 34 ^o^^ btefe SBorte nie %n t^m ge* 

to him fagt 

I told you so 34 4(tbe e9 bit gefagt 

69. After verbs of removal the dative is used to express 

the English from : 

He stole my watch from me dv ^afjl mir bie (melne) U^r 

The policeman took the pistol !S)er VoUjiifl na^m i^m bie $i{loIe 
away from him toeg 

70. The dative is used after many verbs compounded 
(see 130) with q6, on, auf, au§, bet, cin, entgegcn, nad^, 
unter, t)or, irieber, ju and the inseparable prefix znU : 

Let us go to meet him 2a%t \m9 t^m entgegenge^en 

The ambassador submitted the !S)er ©efanbte unterbreitete ben 9e« 

report to the king rtd^t bent ^dnige 

The youth resisted all tempta- 2)er 3iingltng n)iberflanb aUtn $er« 

tions fuc^ungen 

I have complied with his wish 3c^ bin feinem SBiinfd^e na(^ge!om« 

men y 
See Appendix B. >^ 

71. The dative often takes the place of an English pos- 
sessive genitive or possessive adjective qualifying a noun 
which is then usually preceded by the definite article : 

He has broken his arm (Sr fytt {t4 ben %xm gebrod^en 

He hurled a stone at the head @r marf feinem geinbe einen @tein 

of his enemy an ben ^opf 

He threw himself at the feet dv marf {td[) bem (Sngel gu giigen 

of the angel 

The town was decorated in his !S)ie @tabt n)ar i^m gu (Sl^ren ge« 

honor fc^mtlcft 
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72. The dative may often be used after a transitive 
verb accompanied by a direct object, to express the Eng- 
lish for (" dative of interest ") : 

He bought a horse for his son @r laufte feinem ©ol^ne eitt $ferb 

a. This dative ("of interest"), particularly of personal 

pronouns, is often used with weakened force when it is 

not absolutely essential to the context : 

I have bought a house 3c4 ^ofi^ mir ein $au9 gefauft 

The king took a wife ' SDer ^ontg nal^m ft4 eine '^x^vl 

73. The dative is used with many adjectives the English 

equivalents of which are followed by to (see Appendix A; 

also 231, 2 and 3) : 

He remained faithful to her (Sr WKth t^r treu 

The weather was favorable to S)a« SBettcr lt)ar unfcrem Unteme^* 
our undertaking men giinftig 

ACCUSATIVE. 

74. The accusative is used, as in English, to expresd the 
direct object : 

She wrote a letter <^te fc^rieb einen Srtef 

75. The verbs of naming, calling, etc., take two accusa- 
tives in the active and two nominatives in the passive 
voice : 

He called me his friend @r naimte mic^ feinen greunb; 

see 56, 2 

76. 1. The verbs of choosing, electing, appointing, etc., 
which in English take two accusatives, take only one in 
German, namely the direct object; the other accusative 
(the factitive predicate) must be translated by the prepo- 
sition 3U with the noun in the dative, preceded in the 
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singular by the article, which is always contracted with 
the preposition, or by a possessive adjective : 

The people elected him presi- S)a« S^olf erttja^Itc i^n gum $rap* 

dent bcnten 

The king appointed him his S)cr ^onig crnatmte il^n gu fcincm 

counsellor Statgeber 

Similarly in the passive : 

He was chosen leader ©r ttjurbe gum gill^rer emfil^It 

2. With the verbs of considering, declaring, etc., the 

factitive predicate is expressed by means of aU or fur 

with the accusative : 

He regarded it as a disgrace. (gr faft c8 al« {or fiir) cine @cl^anbc 

an 

In the passive, the nominative is used after ate, the 

accusative after fiir : 

He was considered an honest @r murbe aid ein el^rltd^er Wlmn {or 
man ^. » fiir cinen cl^rlid&cn 9Kann) angc- 

77.^£el^ren teach, takes two accusatives : 

He taught me French (gr lel^rtc inidft grangoftft^ 

78. A few adjectives which formerly took a genitive, 

may now take an accusative, more commonly that of a 

pronoun : 

I have had enough of it ^dj bin ed {originally a genitive) 

fatt 
I am contented with it ^6) bin e@ gufrieben 

I am tired of this work ^6) bin bic{c Slrbeit milbe 

79. 1. The accusative is used to denote measure : 

The piece of steel was one foot ®a3 ©tiicf @ta^I {see 69, 6) hjar 
and six inches long and one einen gug unb fed^S ^oll (see 56) 
inch thick ' Xang unb einen ^oVi hid 
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The ticket cost one thaler 
That fellow is not worth 
powder and shot 



2)a« fdiUtt foflete einm X^alcr 
Xtx ^erl i|l feinen e^ug $u(k)er 
toert 



2. Similarly the accusative is often used after verbs of 
motion to denote the distance or the extent of the motion, 
or the way, particularly when the verb is qualified by one 
of the adverbs baf)cr, ba^in, entlang along, tjerob, ^inob 
down, j^crouf, I)tnauf up, ^crunter, l^inuntcr dotim, ^inburd^ 
through (130 — 134) : 

(Sr ntugte fiinf SD'^eilen reiten, el^e fx 
irgenb iemanbem begegnete 

SBir gogen eine longtoeiltge ©trage 
ba^in 

2)er @Uin roUte ben Serg ^inab 



He had to ride five miles be- 
fore he met any one 

We marched along a tedious 
road 

The stone rolled down the 
mountain 

He could hardly ascend the 
stairs 



@r tonnte laum bie !£reppe ^inauf< 
fleigen 



a. Sometimes, a verb of motion may be understood, 

without being expressed : 

Along the road we noticed jDen ^eg entlang bemertten xoxx 
many signs of the enemy's t)iele ^ngeic^en t)on bet Slud^t bed 
flight geinbed 

80. 1. While more or less indefinite time may be ex- 
pressed by the genitive (see 60), definite time is generally 
expressed by the accusative ; instead of the accusative, a 
suitable preposition may often be used : 

He was at my house this 2)ie{en SRorgen {or l^eute HRorgen) 

morning mar er bei mir 

I shall go to Berlin next week, 9{dd){ie Soc^e, ben erfien ^bxi (or 

am erfien 9)^arg) ge^e i(^ na4 
Berlin 
(Sambribge, ben 21. {pronounce ein« 
unbjiroangigflen) October 1891; 
see 69, Q 



the first of March 



Cambridge, October 21, 1891 
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2. Duration of time is also expressed by the accusr 
ative (see 166, 1, 6) : 

He slept the whole night @c ft^Itef bie gonae Sfla6:it 

We were on the ocean for five ^ir toaren filnf So^en auf ber 
weeks @ee 

a. Such an accusative is often re-enforced by an adverb 
following it : 

He had eaten nothing for three (Sr ^atte brei £age lang (or (inbnrdf)) 
days ni4t« gegeffen 

81. The accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 

when qualified by a past participle or by an adverbial 

phrase : 

He entered the room with his 2>en ^ut in bee $anb trat er tn8 

hat in his hand 3^1^^^^ 

At the table sat a man, his 9lm Sifi^e fag ein iD'Zann, ben ^op{ 

head resting on his hands .in bie ^finbe geflilfet 



<• 



82. A verb must agree in person and number with its 
logical subject : 

Three persons are standing in 2)ret $erfonen fle^en t)or enrem 

front of your house ^M\t 

There are three persons stand- (Sd fle^en (see 192, 3) brei $erfonen 

ing in front of yonr house twr enrem ^oafe 

a. If the subject is a collective noun, the same rules 
should be observed that apply to pronouns. See 26. 

TRANSITIVES AND INTBANSITIVBS. 

83. The German, unlike the English, has only very 
few verbs which may be used both transitively and in- 
transitively, e. g., brennen bum; as a rule, the two classes 
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must be carefully kept apart : to watch, as an intransitive 
verb, is madden, as a transitive, betoad^en. 

a. The most important verbs that are intransitive in 
German and correspond in meaning to English transitives 
are given in 65. 

6. An English intransitive verb which has no precise 
intransitive equivalent in German, should be rendered by 
the reflexive: 

He turned round @r bre^tc fid^ urn 

c. The prefix be- may be prefixed to many intransitive 
and some reflexive verbs to take the place of a preposition 
like auf, fiber, oriy upon, about, etc., and thus change an in- 
transitive into a transitive: flagen moan, beflagen bemoan; 
f(^reiben write, befd)reiben write on or about, describe; fid^ 
tounbern wonder, betDunbern (wonder at), admire. 

IMPERSONALS. 

84. A verb having for its subject the indefinite eS 
(29, 2) is called an impersonal verb. Some verbs, by 
virtue of their meanings, are more commonly used as im- 
personals ; others may be used as personals or impersonals ; 
others, again, are ordinarily personaL 

1. The verbs expressing the most common phenomena 

of nature are generally impersonal: it rains e^ regnet; 

similarly: 

bitten lighten fd^nelen snow 

bonnem thunder ftiirtnen storm 

I)ageln hail mel^eu blow 

2. A number of words admit of a personal or im- 
personal construction without material difference in mean- 
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ing; in the impersonal construction, however, the indefinite 
e§ is generally omitted when any other element of the 
sentence precedes the verb : 

He was hungry ((gr tuar ^ungrig, or) tv ^ungcrte, or 

c« l)ungertc l^n, or i^n l^ungcrtc 

I dreamed last night that he 34 trdutnte le^te ^ad^t, bag er tot 
was dead fci, or c8 traumtc mtr jc, or mir 

traunttc :c 

a. Some of these verbs, when used as impersonals, take 

an accusative as an object : 

I am hungry (Sd ^ungert mid^; see (ibove 

I am thirsty d^ burflet mtc^ 

I am cold (Sd friert mtc^ 

I grieve (g« jammcrt mic^ 

I long for • @8 gclftjict mic^ {vnth gen. or with 

xiadj and dot.) 

6. Others take a dative : 

I am afraid of him @« graut mir t)or l^m; {r^fUxively, 

id^ graue mid^ t)or i^m) 

3. The indefinite e§ may be used to express the un- 
known subject of any verb : 

Something rustled among the (Sd rafd)eUe in ben trodtenen ^laU 

dry leaves, or there was a tern 

rustling eic. 
There is a knock, or somebody @8 flopf t 

is knocking 

In this case, ei^ must be retained when some other 
element of the sentence precedes the verb : 
Suddenly there was a knock ^f^Iot^Uc^ flopf te e9 

4. Of intransitive verbs (including transitive verbs used 
like intransitives, without a direct object) an impersonal 
passive may be formed, expressing, without reference to 
an agent, that a certain act is performed : 
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There was playing and dan- (Sd kourbe gefpielt unb gefungen 

cing 
There was much laughter (&9 tourbe toiel gelac^t 

Much assistance was rendered (S9 iDurbe il^m oiet ge^olfen 

[to] him 

a. When any other element of the sentence precedes 

the verb, e^ must be omitted ; 

Smoking is not permitted in @d barf in biefem ^tntmer nicibt ge« 
this room tauc^t toerben, or in biefem 3ini* 

nter barf ni(^t gerauc^t mevben 
{See 29, 1 d,) 

AnXIIilABIBS. 

85. The verb t^un do should not be used as an 
auxiliary, nor, unless accompanied by an object, as a 
substitute for the principal verb: 

Do you sing? No, I do not @ingcn @ic ? S^cin, td^ fiitgc nic^t 

I finished my work this morn- 3ci^ ^abc ftcutcSD^orgcn meine 3lrbcit 
ing; did you, too? Yes, I Dottcnbet; ^aben @ic e« (sec 29, 
did 1 d) au(^ get^an ? ^a, id^ auc^ 

86. The auxiliaries l^abcn, fcin and toerben are not used 
in answers to questions or in emphatic affirmations, with- 
out the important object, predicate or adverb previously 
expressed or a word representing them : 

Did you not have a copy of ©atten @lc nic^t ein Sjemt)Iar oon 

Goethe's Faust with you? ®oet^c'« gaup bet fi^ ? 3a, Idft 

Yes, I did ^attc cin8 

Were you in Paris at that Sarcn @ie bama(« in ¥ari«? 

time? No, I was not Sfldn, td^ mar nid^t ba 

He claims that I have not paid (Sr bcl|ouptct, bag idf) biefe 9led)nung 

this bill, but I have nod^ uid^t bega^It ^abe ; ic^ ^abe 

ed aber bo(^ getl^an 
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PBBFECT AND PLUPBBFBOT. 

87. 1. The perfect and pluperfect tenses are formed by 

means of the auxiliary ^aben, as in English by means of 

have : 

I have read your letter 34 ^<tbc 3^ren Srief gelefen 

It had snowed (S9 ^atte gefc^neit 

2. But intransitive verbs, expressing motion from one 
place to another, or transition from one condition to 
another, usually take feiit as auxiliary, instead of t)a6en: 

He has arrived, landed, depart- (Sr ifl angetommen, gelanbet, abge* 

ed, died reifl, gcftorben 

He has slept @r ^at gefc^lafen 

Bui 

He has fallen asleep @r ifl eingefc^Iafen 

a. Here belongs also gclingen turn out as desired, usually 
translated by means of succeed : 

The attempt was successful S)er $erfu(^ gelang 

I have succeeded in it (Sd t|l mir gelungen 

The prisoner had succeeded in (S8 voox bem ©efangenen gelungen 
opening the door bte %\iixx ju offnen; see 128, 3 6. 

Also mifetingen: 

He has failed in the attempt !S)er Serfin^ ifl i^ migtongen 

3. @etn he and b(eib€U remain also take fein as auxiliary, 
instead of ()Q6en : 

I have already been there 3c^ bin (c^on bagewcfcn 

He had remained at home @r n^ar gu ^aud geblteben 

FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL. 

88. Never express the pure future or conditional by 
foQen or iPoQen; see 104 and 105. 
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89. 1. The future is expressed by the present of toerbcn 

and the present infinitive : 

I shall come 34 tverbe !ommen 

He will come (Sr tvirb tommen 

He will be sent away @r mirb toeggef(^tcft toerben 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
(see 90, 1) may be used, instead of the future subjunctive : 

He said that he would write @r fagte, bag er oft fd^reiben iDerbe, 

often or toiirbc 

I was told my request would 9Roti fogtc mir, tncine ©Ittc toerbc 

be refused {or h)iirbc) mir abgefc^tagcn xozx* 

ben 

2. The future perfect is expressed by the same forms of 

tDerben and the perfect infinitive : 

He will then have finished his S)ann ttJirb er fclne Hrbclt becnbct 
work ftaben 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 
perfect (see 90, 2) may be used, instead of the future per- 
fect subjunctive : 

He wrote that,by next Monday, ©r fc^rleb, bag cr bQ« 55u(fi oxx nfid^* 
he would have read the book flen SWontag burd^gelcfcn l^abcn 
through h)cibt, or tt)iirbe 

90. 1. The conditional is expressed by the preterit 
subjunctive of tDerben and the infinitive : 

He would go with us, if he @r h)ilrbc mit un8 gc^cn, tocnn er 

could lonntc 

He would be sent away, if he @r tuiirbe fortgefd^lcft Werben, wenn 

did it again » cr c« Wieber t^otc 

a. Instead of the conditional, the preterit subjunctive 

may be used (see 117, 2) : 

@r giiigc mit uu«, instead of ci* wuxbt mit uu3 gel^en 

Sr tt)urbc f ortgcjc^icf t, instead of er tuiirbc fortgcjdftidt njcrben 
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2. The conditional perfect is expressed by the same 
forms of ttjerben and the perfect infinitive: 

He would have done it if he (Sr milrbe e9 get^an ^aben, ivenn er 

had been able ed getonnt t)dtte 

He would have been sent away dx ifilrbe fortgefd^idtt toorben fetn, 

if he had done it again tt)enn er e9 toieber getljan l^dtte 

a. Instead of the conditional perfect, the pluperfect 

subjunctive may be used (see 117, 2) : 

@r ^atte ed get^an, instead of ex iDurbe e9 get^an ^aben 

(Sr ivdre fortgeft^idtiforben, instead of ex tDurbe fortgefd^idft iDorben fetn 

PASSIVE. 

91. The passive is formed by means of the auxiliary 
toerben and the past participle of the principal verb. The 
auxiliary should stand in the same tense in which the 
principal verb would stand in the active voice ; in doubtful 
cases it is well, therefore, to change the construction into 
the active, to ascertain what tense should be used. Thus : 

Active. Passive. 

Pre8erU. 

He builds the house The house is [being] built by him 

@r baut bad $au9 ^ad S^an^ iDirb t)on il^m gebaut 

Preterit, 

He built the house The house was [b^ing] built by him 

@r baute bad $aud 2)ad $aud tDurbe oon t^m gebaut 

Perfect, 

He has built the house The house has been built by him 

@r ^at bad $oud gebaut !S)ad $aud tfi tjon i^m gebaut 

iDovben 
Pluperfect, 

He had built the house The house had been built by him 

(Sr 6atte bad $aud gebaut !S)ad $aud wax Dou i^m gebaut 

toorben 
Futiare. 
He will build the house The house will be built by him 

(Sr ivirb bad ^ud bauen ^a^ $aud totrb Don i^m gebaut 

nierben 
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FSOure Perfect. 
He will have built the house The house will have been built by 

him 
(Srtoirbbad^audgebaut^aben !S)ad ^aud tDirb Don i^tn gebaut 

iDorben fein 

a. Notice that the forms is being built, was being built, 
etc., are to be rendered by the simple passive : lt)irb gebaut, 
tt)urbe gebaut, etc.; see 124, 3 b. 

92. As the meaning of luerben is to become, the above 
forms of the passive can only be used when a becoming 
or, in other words, a change in condition, an occurrence, is 
to be expressed. Whenever not so much the change in 
condition, but rather the new condition itself is to be 
emphasized, either as resulting from the change or, for its 
own sake, as a permanent condition, then the auxiliary 
f eiit should be used, as in English, to be : 

OCCURRENCB. CONDITION. 

Fishes are caught in nets or He is caught (i. e., he has been 

with hooks caught) 

giWc TOcrben in ^e^tn ober mlt (Sr ip gcfangen 

3lngcl^afcn gcfangen 

The fire was extinguished by When the engine arrived, the fire 

the occupants of the bouse was already extinguished 

2)Q« gcucr murbc »on ben 33c» 2(I« bic geuerfpri^je anfam, war bag 

n^o^nern bed $aufed getofdjt f^euer fc^on gelSfc^t 

When we reached the ship, the When we reached the ship, the 

sails were hoisted (= the sails were already hoisted 
sailors hoisted the sails) 

S[I« wir bo« @d)lff erreic^ten, 3lt« tt)ir ba« @dftiff erreici^ten, toaren 

murben bie <SegeI aufgegogen bte @egel fd^on aufgejogen 

She was received by her maid- She was beautiful and was dressed 
ens and dressed in niagni- like a queen 
ficent garments 
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@ie tDitrbe toon il^ren Sungfrauen @te toax fc^5n unb loav toXt tint 
empfangen unb in prac^tige j{5nigln gelleibet 
©ettidnber geKeibet 

The bridge will be blown up Before you can prevent it, the 

to-morrow bridge will be blown up 

Tloxqtti n)trb bie Srfidte gefprengt (Sl^e @ie e« toer^inbern fdnnen, n^irb 

n^erben bie Sriicfe gefprengt fein 

93. Do not use the passive unless you wish to 

emphasize the object as acted upon, rather than the agent 

as acting : 

Luther translated the Bible Sutler ilberfe^te bti! Sibel in« ^euU 

into German so that it could fd^e, fo bag ba9 gange ^oM fit 

be read by the whole people lefen tonnte unb nic^t nur bie 

and not only by the clergy ®eif!U(^Ieit 

The active voice should he used here, because the people are evidently 
thought of as readers of the Bible, raiher than the Bible, for its otcn sake, 
as being read ; bfut : 

The general was killed by a 2)er ©eneral niurbe Don einer ^a* 
cannon ball nonenfiigel getotet 

a. When only the act, but not the agent is to be 
emphasized, the impersonal passive may be used ; see 84, 4. 

94. The English passive may often be rendered by the 

indefinite pronoun man and the active : 

It is thought Tlan glaubt 

The books were shown to him !£)ie ^ild^er murben il^m gegeigt, or 

man geigte il^m bie ^^d^tx 

a. This should always be done when an infinitive pre- 
ceded by to is dependent on a passive verb, and it may 
then be necessary to substitute a subordinate clause for 
the infinitive : 

He was heard to exclaim Tlan ffixtt ll^n aud^ufen 

He was seen to fall to the ST^anfal^ i^n^u^obenfaHen, or man 
ground \ali, toit er 3U Soben fieL 
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He was thought to be insane Wlan glaubte, bag er kDa^nftnntg 

fei; see 122 

95. Sometimes an intransitive verb may be used to 
translate the English passive when no agent is men- 
tioned : 

Seven horses were burnt ©icben 35ferbc Dcrbranntcn y^ 

yy MODAL AUXILLA.BIBS. 

^^^'^ \ 96. The German modal auxiliaries .biirfcn 'be allowed to 
{dare\ f oniten le able to (can), mogen like to (may), muffen be 
compelled to (mtost), jollen be obliged to (shall), ttJoHen wish 
to (will) are much more extensively used than the English 
can, may, etc., because they have infinitives and parti- 
ciples, and can, therefore, form compound tenses, while 

their English equivalents are defective to that extent : 
I can read 3d^ lann lefen 

I have been able to read ^^ \:ioht lefen lonnen 

I shall be able to read 3(^ tverbe lefen lonnen, etc. 

(See 119, 2 6.) 

97. The modal auxiliaries may be used as independent 

verbs with neuter pronouns as objects : 

He is not allowed to do that ^ barf bad nid^t tl^un 

She will be compelled to do it @le h)irb e« t^un muffen 

Or with adverbs of place, when a verb of motion is 
understood (see 135). 

He cannot get out @r tann ntc^t l^eraud 

And fSnnen, niflgen and hJoHen, when used in certain 
senses, may take nouns or pronouns as objects ; see 101, 5, 
102, 2, 105, 4. 

98. When a modal auxiliary in the perfect or plu- 
perfect is accompanied by an infinitive, its past participle 
assumes the form of an infinitive : 
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He has wanted it @r l^at e8 gett)oIIt 

He has wanted to do it @r l^ot c« t^un moHcn 

She has been compelled to do it @ic Ijat e« tl^un miiff en 

a. The same is true of l^ei^ett command, ^clfen help, 

I|6ren hear, laffeu let, cause, je^en see; see 119, 3: 

He has helped me to carry out @r Ifat mir mcincn $lan au«fu^ren 

my plan ^clfcn 

I have heard her sing 3c^ l^abe jtc ftngcn l^Srcn 

We have let him depart 2Blr \)dbm i^n abrcifcn laffcn; 

<66 120 

99. The possession of a past participle enables the 
German modal auxiliaries to form pluperfects and pluper- 
fect subjectives : 

He had been able to come (Sr l^ottc fotnmcn fbnnen 

He would have been able to @r \)atte tommcn tonnen 

come, for which the more 

common he could have come 
He should {or ought to) have (Sr l^atte lomtnen follen 

come 

100. Surfeit. 1. ©urfen means now he allowed to, 

have a right to ; dare should be translated by luagen (see 

119, 4) : 
All students are allowed to Me ©tubenten bflrfen bic 55ib(iot^e! 

make use of the library benut^en 

The citizens did not dare refuse 2)ic Silrgcr ttJafltcn c8 (29, 1 d) 
the general's demands nid^t, bie f^orberungen bed ®ene« 

raid ab^uft^tageu 

2. Hence biirfen should be used to express may, when 

used in the sense of 6e allowed to, have a right to: 

The doctor said I might walk S)er ©ottor fogte, id) bilrftc einc 
for half an hour l^albc @tuttbc fpagiercn ge^cu 

3. It should be used for muffen, when must not is 
equivalent to he not allowed to, ought not to : 
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I must not go out after dark 3d^ barf na4 @onnenimteroang 

4 It may be used, particularly in the preterit sub- 
junctive (see 117), to make a cautious statement : 
You are right, I dare say @ic biirftcn iDO^t SRcc^t l^abcn 

5. 5?3agcn biirfcn is not an uncommon pleonasm : 

May I [venture to] offer you 2)arf ic^ c8 toogcn, S^nen ntcinc 
my company ? ^egleitung anjiibieten? 

101. jlonnen. l. S!6nncn corresponds to the English 

can: 

He- cannot read nor write (Sr lann tueber tefen noc^ fc^reiben 

He could not be present @r tonnte ni(i)t antoefetib fein 

2. Ordinarily, also he able to should be rendered by 
I6nnen; the circumlocutions fa^ig fein, im ©tmibe fein 
should be reserved for occasions where they are needed 
for the sake of variety : 

He has been unable to get per- @r l^at leine (Sdaubnig er^atten 

mission fonnen 

She wiU be unable to leave the @ie iDtrb fed^d Sodden lang bad 

house for six weeks ^an^ nid^t berlaffen fonneii 

3. SlSnnen is used to express an absolute possibility : 
He could come if he would (Sr fonntc fommen wcnn cr tuollte 

a. To express a possibility as conceded by the writer or 

speaker, either ffinnen or mSgen may be used, the former 

being perhaps more common in the ordinary language, 

especially in the present tense : 

He may come at three o'clock (gr fami urn brcl Ubr obcr urn jtebcn 

or at seven o'clock U^r lomtnen 

You may be right 3)u faimfl {or mag ft) 9^ec^t ^abcn 

It might embarrass her (Sd (5nnte jte in ^erlegen^eit brtngen 
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4. SSnnen is used, even more often than the English 
can, in the sense of be allowed to, may : 

You can go now @lc ISnncn jc^jt gel^cn 

5. In the spoken language, f5nncn is often used in the 
sense of know, in speaking of a science or a language : 

He knows French very well @r tann fe^r gut gcan^oftfd^ 

6. SSnnen should never be confounded with fenncn 
know. As between feniien and tuiffen, both meaning know, 
it may be said that tt)iffen is used more particularly of 
facts, fenneit of persons and things, so that the latter 
may be said to be synonymous with he acquainted with : 

I know him well ^6) fenne i^n gut 

I know who he is ^6) iDcig, ttjcr cr Ijl 

I know his house (i. e., I know 3ci^ wcig fein ©au« 

where he lives) 
I know his house (i. e., I have ^&\ fenne fein $and 

been in it and know how it 

is arranged, eto.) 

102. SRogen. l. Sfffigen may be used to express a 
possibility as conceded by the writer or speaker ; in this 
sense it interchanges with fonncn ; see 101, 3 a. 

2. It may be used, as a transitive verb, in the sense of 
like and, with an infinitive, in the sense of like to, care to : 

She did not like him @ie mod^te t^n ntd^t 

I do not care to see him now ^6) mag i^n ie|^t nic^t {e^en 

He did not like to ride with us, (Sr moc^te nid^t nttt un0 reiten, Xotxl 

because his horse was some- fein ^^ferb etmad la^m Xoox 

what lame 

a. In this sense, mflgen is often strengthened by gem 
(see 186, 1 a), especially in the preterit subjunctive used 
with the force of a conditional (see 117, 2) : 
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I should like to spend a year 3c^ ntod^te gem etn 3a^r in 3nbien 
in India gubringen 

3. The subjunctive of mogen is used in independent 
optative sentences ; see 112, 2 and 3. 

4. In dependent clauses, the use of mogen is much more 
restricted than that of may in English, the subjunctive of 
the principal verb being ordinarily used to convey the 
same meaning, while in some cases even the indicative 

may be used : 

I hope you may find your fam- 3ci& ftoffc, @ic IDcrbcn 31^rc gamilie 

ily well flcfunb antrcffcn 

I fear that he may have mis- 3c^ fiird^te, bag er tneine ^bftd^t 

understood my intention mifiiJcrPanben l)abc, or ^at 

I repeated the explanation in 3d^ rticberl^oltc bic (grflorung, bo- 
order that -everybody might mit iebcrmann biefclbe gcnau Dcr- 
clearly understand it jlunbc, or toerfic^cn moc^tc 

He always feared lest some (gr fiird^tcte Immcr, bag icmanb 

one should inquire into his feincr ©efc^ld^tc na(i^forjd^c 
history 

103. 1. SKtiffen. Must should be rendered by mfiffen: 

All men must die 2(Hc SWcnft^cn milffcn ficrben 

You must excuse me @ic muffcn ntidft entfd^ulbigen 

2. Be compelled to, he forced to, he ohliged to may also, 
in most cases, be rendered by muffert : 

I was compelled to use vio- ^6) mugtc ©cwatt gcbroudften 

lence 

Napoleon had been forced to 9'?ai)olcon l^attc fid^ guriidgic^cu 

retreat miiffcn 

a. Of course, gejUJUngen toerben (or fein, see 92) he com- 
pelled, may also be used, and it should be used when the 

agent is expressed : 

The stranger was compelled by S)cr f?rcmbc ttjurbc Don ben ©ilr* 

the citizens to leave the town gem gej^n^ungen, bte @tabt f ogteid^ 

at once 2^ t)erlaf[en 
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3. Have to may be translated literally, but it will often 
be better to use miiffcn : 

His father had to pay the bill @ein $Qter l^atte bie fRed^nmig gu 

bcgal^tcn, or mugte bic SRed^nung 
bega^ten 

4. When ntuffen is accompanied by a negative, it usu- 
ally means not he compelled to ; must not in the sense of 
he not allowed to, ought not to, should, as a rule, be ren- 
dered by bfirfen ; see 100, 3. 

104. Soffen, 1. ©oHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Otherwise ; the forms of shall should be rendered by 
those of f oUcn : 

Thou Shalt not kiU . S)u foUp nidit tStctt 

He should go to Karlsbad @r foUte ttac^ ^arldbab gel^en 

Tou should have come sooner 2)u l^atteft frill^er {ommeii foQen, 

see 99 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of foHen should be used 
for ought to with a present infinitive, and the pluperfect 
subjunctive for ov^ht to with a perfect infinitive : 

He ought to stay at home and (gr folltc gu $Qufc bicibcn unb flu* 

study blcrcn 

You ought to have paid him 2)u l)attcfl il^n fogtcic^ bcja^tcn fol* 

at once ' len, see 99 

4. ©ollen should be used to translate the forms of to he 
when followed by an infinitive with to, unless pure futu- 
rity is to be expressed : 

I am to receive ten thousand 3cf) foU gel^n taufcnb Tlaxf ba« 3a^r 

marks a year crl)aUcn 

The ship was to sail to-day, 2)a« ®d)iff fofltc ^eutc abfal^ren, 

but the captain has fallen aber hex ^apitcin Ip fc^r franl 

very sick gcloorbcn 
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5. The present tense of foHen maybe used, when no 
misunderstanding can arise, in the sense of be said to : 

The Czar is said to contemplate S)cr dgar foil cine 9leijc nadft ?ari«^ 

a journey to Paris bcabjic^tigcn 

Dr. Faust is said to have lived Dr. t^aufi foil in (Srfurt getebt 

in Erfurt Ijabtix 

105. SBoKen. 1. SBoHen should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2. Nor should iDoHen ever be used, like the English 
would, in the sense of was (or were) wont to : 

Every evening she would sit 3cbcn 5lbcnb fafi fic am Ufer unb 
on the shore and gaze upon fa^ auf9 Tltn ^inau9 
the ocean 

3. It is used in the sense of be willing to, desire to, wish 

to, want to : 

The doctor would not (i. e.,was 2)cr 3Crjt iDoHtc ton ber ormen grau 

not willing to) accept any feinc SScga^lung annc^men 

pay from the poor woman 

I wanted to come, but I could 3cl^ wolltc fommcn, abcr id^ lonntc 

not nld^t 

a. In the sense of desire to, gern is often added to tt)ot 

len (see 186, 1 a) : 

He desired to complete his (Sr kDoQte fetne @tubien gem ht* 
studies enben 

4. SSoIIen is also used, as a transitive verb, in the sense 
of desire, want to have : 

The child wanted the moon 2)a« ^inb iDotttc ben 2J2onb [^aben] 

TENSES. 

106. 1. The present tense is used, for the English per- 
fect, to express an action or condition which began in the 
past and still continues at the present time : 
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I have been working on this ^d^ arbcltc fd^ott brci 3a^rc an bie* 
book for three years fcm Sud^c 

2. Similarly, the preterit is used, for the English pluper- 
fect, to express an action or condition which, having com- 
menced previous to a specified time in the past, still con- 
tinued at that time : 

I had been in Paris for three ^dj tt)or f cit brci Tlonattn In ?orl«, 
months, when the war broke al9 ber ^rieg au^brac^ 
out 

107. 1. As in English, the present tense is often used, 

for the preterit, in lively narration : 

Without a moment's hesitation O^nc ctncn 5lugcnbUcf gu gbgcrn, 

he rushes through smoke eilt er bnrd^ SRauc^ unb gtammcn 

and flames up the narrow bie enge Xreppe ^inanf, brtfi^t bie 

stairs, bursts open the door, Xf^Hv ouf, crgrcift ba8 ^inb, n)l(f» 

seizes the child, wraps it in a ctt c« in einc ©ettbcrf c, trSgt c8 

blanket, carries it down the ouf bcmfelbcn gefa^rtid^cn SBcgc 

same dangerous path, and ^inunter unb iibergibt e9 feiner 

hands it to his mother, who Dor greube jiummen SJhttter 
is speechless with joy 

2. It is also used in giving a brief account of a story, a 

poem, or a drama ; and, in that case, it is of importance 

to be consistent and not fall into the use of the preterit 

after the present has once been used : 

In the second scene, Arkas, 3n bcr gttjcitcn @ccnc erfd^cint 

the king's messenger, appears 2lrfa8, bcr Sotc beg ^onig«, nub 

and announces to the priest- melbet ber ^rteficrin ba8 ^eran* 

ess the approach of Thoas na^en bed £t)oad {see 3 b) unb 

and his army {etned peered 

108. The present tense, more frequently than in Eng- 
lish, is used instead of the future, provided that no mis- 
understanding can arise : 
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I shall depart for Munich to- 3(^ retfe morgen nac^ Ttftad^tn ah 

morrow 

We shall build (are going to 9{ac^fled 3a^r bauen mtr etn neue9 

build) a new house next year $au8 

If you will come with me, I SBenn bu tntt mir !omtn^, gebe i4 

shall give you the money btr bad ®elb 

a. This is particularly often done in the passive : 
Whoever moves will be shot SBcr [xdj ru^rt tt)irb erfc^offcn 

b. The present may, therefore, be used to express a 
very decided command : 

You go at once to your room 2)u gc^jl fogteid^ auf beln 3i»imer 

109. The future and the future perfect are often used to 
express that which probably is, or has been : 

Who can it be ? It is probably 2Bcr fann c« fein ? (Ss tptrb uicin 

my brother ©ruber fein 

He has probably landed by (gr ttJirb je^t [ma^rld^einltt^] fcJ^on 

this time getanbet fein 

110. Instead of the preterit, the perfect is very fre- 
quently used in ordinary conversation, less frequently in 
the written language : 

Last year I was in Europe ?e^tc« 3a^r bin ic§ in (guropa ge- 

njcfen 
Thiers died Sept. 4, 1877 Z\)itx9 xft am 4. @e^)tcmbcr 1877 

geflorben 

a. In continued narration, however, the preterit is the 
rule. 

SUBJUNOTIVB. 

111. The subjunctive is used, if the writer or speaker 
wishes to represent something not as a fact, or as certain, 
but as possible, conditional, desirable, or as said or be- 
lieved by another person. But the subjective character, 
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which may be given to a statement by the use of the sub- 
junctive, may be given to it also by other means, e, g., by 
the use of certain particles or modal auxiliaries, as is often 
done in English, so that the use of the subjunctive, par- 
ticularly in independent clauses, is thus comparatively 
limited. 

Optative Subjunctive. 

112. The subjunctive is used to express a wish or in- 
tention. 

A, In Independent Sentences. 

1. The use of the present subjunctive is ordinarily 

limited to certain fixed expressions : 

God be praised @elobt {ft @ott 

May God grant @ebe ®ott 

Let it be thus @o fei t% 

2. The present subjunctive of moflen is commonly used 
to express a wish conceived as capable of realization : 

May the new year bring you SKogc bir ba8 ncuc 3a^r ni(^t8 al« 
nothing but joy and happi- ®\M uub greube bringeu 
ness 

3. The preterit subjunctive, usually accompanied by a 

particle like bod) or nur, is used to express a wish not 

realized at the present time : 

Would that he might come ^ame er bo4 

I wish it would stop raining ^orte ed boc^ auf gu regnen 

a. The preterit subjunctive of mSgeit may also be used, 

without materially changing the sense : 

Would that he were silent 3J{5(^te er bo(i^ f^ttietgen, for the 

simpler fc^iDiege er boc^ 

4 The pluperfect subjunctive, usually accompanied by 
bod^ or nur, is used to express a wish not realized at a 
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time in the past when its realization would have been de- 
sirable : 

Would that I had seen him ^fittc ^ ll^n bo(^ gcje^en 

If he had only arrived at the W^xt er boc^ (iiur, bod} nur) gur 
right time red)tm ^t\i gelommen 

B, In Dependent Clauses. 

113. 1. The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses 

after verbs of wishing, intending, pe9*mitting and their 

opposites : 

I desire that my books shaU Sd^ wiinfd^c, bag man tnir mctnc 

be returned to me S3ild)er gururffcnbc 

He intended that his brother (Sr beabftd)tigt6, bag fein ^ruber 

should receive this letter bicfcn ©ricf cr^icltc, or er^altcn 

foUtc 

He had not permitted his son (Sr l)atte nic^t eriaubt, bag fein 

to go to America @o^n nad^ 5lmcrifa ginge 

He feared that his friend (Sr filrt^tctc, bag fcln grcunb jlilrbc, 

might die or flerbcn ntoti^tc 

2. The subjunctive is used in final clauses to express 

intention, purpose, etc. : 

Luther translated the Bible ^ntt^tv iiberfe^te bie ®ibel tnS 

into German, so that the ^^eutfc^e, fo bag bad Solf fie lefen 

people might be able to read tonnte unb ttic^t nur bie @eift« 

it and not only the clergy Uc^teit 

3. If, however, that which is expressed in the final 
clause is not to be represented as intended, or is to be 
represented not only as intended but as actually accom- 
plished, the indicative should be used : 

The fog was so dense, that the 2)er 9{ebel mar fo bid^t, bag ber 

captain could not see the ^apitdn bad ^idft nic^t fe^en 

light tonnte 

He stepped nearer, so that he @r tiat naljcr, fo bag er bad S3itb 

could (was able to) see the beffer fe^en !onnte 

picture better 
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4 The indicative may also be used after verbs of wish- 
ing and commanding, if the wish or command are to be 
very emphatic or are conceived as certain to be fulfilled : 

I want you to take this letter 3d^ tDiinfc^e, bag bu biefen $rief 
to the post auf bie ^ofi trdgfl 

Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 

114. 1. The subjunctive is used in substantive clauses 

dependent on verbs of thinking, saying, inquiring, search^ 

ing, investigating, etc. : 

He belieyes that he is sick (Sr gtaubt, bag er frant fei 

He said that he would soon (Sr fagte, bag er batb gurii(fte^ren 

come back n?erbe 

He asked (he wished to know) @r fragtc (cr ttjotttc tDlffcn), ttJic idi 

how I had slept gcfc^kfcn Ijabc 

2. If, however, the truth of the statement is not to 
be questioned, or is to be affirmed with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, the indicative should be used : 

I believe that you are right ^6) gtaube, bag bu rcd^t l^afl 

He knew that his father had @r tDugte, bag fetn $ater angefom- 

arrived tncn tear 

Ask your brother himself, if grage bcinen ©ruber itur fetbjl, ob 

he did not see it (i. e., I know er e8 nit^t gcjc^eu ^at 

he did see it) 

115. After verbs of saying and thinking, a clause, 
^ which stands for a direct object, may be introduced by 

ba§, in which case the verb naturally stands at the end of 
the clause (see 236) ; or it may be left formally indepen- 
dent, while logically dependent, in which case the verb, as 
regularly in independent sentences, occupies the second 
place (see 214) ; the rules for moods and tenses in indi- 
rect discourse (see 116) apply in either case : 
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He said [that] he had seen the @r fagte, bag er ben Stalker gefe^en 
emperor l^dtte, or er fagte, er ^atte ben 

^'aifcr gcfc^en 
The accused claimed that he S)er ^ngeflagte be^ii^teie, bag er 
was innocent nnfc^utbig to&vt, or er to&xt un« 

fc^ulbig. 

116. 1. In English, in changing from the direct to the 

indirect discourse, the present tense is changed to the 

preterit ; in German, the best usage requires the present 

tense of the direct discourse to be retained also in the 

indirect discourse : 

Direct. Indirect 

He said : " I am sick." He said that he was sick 

(Sr (agtc : „^6) bin Iran!" Qr fagte, bafi er franf fci 

He asked him : " Have you He asked him, if he had seen his 

seen my brother? " brother 

@r fragtc i^n: „$ajl bu mei* @r fragte l^n, ob er feinen ©ruber 

nen 33ruber gcfcl^cn?" gcfcl^cn l^abe 

He thought : " He will forget He thought [that] he would forget 
it " it 

@r Dac^tc : ,,(Sr ttJirb e8 tjer- @r bac^te, bag er e« toergeffen 
geffcn" locrbe, or er ttjerbe e8 Dergeffen; 

see 115 

2. In the spoken language, however, the preterit is 
quite generally substituted for the present, as in English ; 
and this is also often done in the written language, espe- 
cially when the form of the verb is the same in the 
present subjunctive as in the present indicative : 

They said: "We have seen ©Ic fagtcn: „28ir ^aben il^n gc* 

him " f e^cn" 

They said that they had seen @ie {ogtcn, bag fie i^n gefc^en l^ot- 
him ten, instead of l^aben, which 

would be identical with the pre- 
sent indicative 
He said that he was sick @r fagte, bag cr Irani n)di'e, for fei 
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a. Similarly, as the preterit subjunctive tourbc may be^ 
used for the present subjunctive iperbe, so for the futu 
subjunctive id) toerbe t^un we may substitute what is or- 
dinarily called a conditional (see 90), id^ tourbc t^un : 

He said that he would do it @t fagte, bag er e8 t^un toilrbe,/or 

toerbe 

Potential Subjunctive. 

117. The preterit subjunctive is used to denote that 
which, under certain circumstances, might be : 

It might be possible, but ... @8 toaxt tDO^I moglid^, aber • . • 

2. Hence the preterit subjunctive may be used in 

hypothetical clauses, instead of the conditional, and the 

pluperfect subjunctive instead of the perfect conditional : 

He would go with us, if he @r gtnge mtt un9, {instead of er 

tDiirbe mtt und ge^en) luenn er 
!dnnte 
(Sr ^dtte e0 get^an (instead of er 
toUxht ed get^an ^aben), tDenn er 
gefonnt l^atte 
®r tDfire gcfommen (inatead of er 
npiirbe getommen fein), ipenn ed 
nici^t geregnet ^atte 




could 

He would have done it if he 
had been able 

He would have come if it had 
not rained 



118. 1. The subjunctive is used to express conditions 
which are not realized : 



If he were my friend, he would 
not say this of me 



If he would only come, aU 

would be well 
I should kare come sooner if I 

had known it 



SGBenn er tncln grcunb ware, (or 
todvt er metn f^reunb, see 885, 2) 
fo {see 140) toiirbe er bled iiid^t 
t)on mir fagett 

SBenn cr nur ffime (or fame er nur), 
fo Mxt aUt9 gut 

3(^ more frill^er gcfommen, totnn Id^ 
ed getvugt ^(itte, or ^dtte i^ ed 
gemugt 
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2. Hence the subjunctive should always be used after 
ate tocnn, ate ob as if, as though : 

He looked as though he had @r fal^ au9, aid ob er au9 bent ©rabe 
risen from the grave auferjlanben ttjfire, or at« toarc cr 

aud bent @rabe auferflanben 

INFINITIVE. 

119. 1. Infinitives are preceded by their complements 
(see 231y 1). When the preposition ju is used, it always 
stands immediately before the infinitive. 

2. As a rule, the preposition ju is used before an infini- 
tive in the same cases in which to is used in English. 

a. When to is equal to in order to, it should ordinarily 

be rendered by urn . . . ju, the urn preceding the other 

complements of the infinitive : 

He went to Paris to study (St ging na^ S^QuTreic^, urn frango* 
French history {t[c^e ®efd}ic^te gu flubieren 

h. Never use ju before an infinitive dependent on a 

modal auxiliary, not even when the modal auxiliary is 

employed to render an English circumlocution requiring 

the use of to : 

I cannot do it 34 fctnn t% ntc^t t^un 

He will not be able to do it @r tt)irb e9 nid^t tl)un t5nnen 

We must do it SBtr milffen c« t^un 

We have been compelled to Sir ^aben ed t^un mflffen 
do it 

c. Unlike the English to, ju must be repeated before 

each of several infinitives : 

The teacher gave us a poem to !S)er Setter gab un9 etn ©ebic^t 
copy and learn by heart abguf^retben unb auemenbtg ^u 

lenten 
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3. The infinitive without ju is used after finben find, 

fii^ten feely Ijeifeeit command, tjelfen help, I)6ren hear, laffeit 

let, cause, le^reit teach, lernen learn, fcl)en 5e« ; 

I saw her sitting at the window 3(^ fa^ ftc am fjcnfler |t<jcn 

The boy learned to read 2)cr ^nabe Icrntc lefcn 

He ordered me to be silent @r l^ieg mi(^ {liQ fc^tveigen 

The colonel let the men rest S)cr Obcrfl licg bic ©olbaten gtucl 
(caused ... to rest) two hours ©tunben rul^en 

4. Contrary to English usage, jjU should be used before 
an infinitive after toagen dare, and braud^en need: 

He did not dare say a word (5r tt)agtc fcin SBort gu rcbcn 

Tou need not trouble yourself @ie braud)en {tc^ nidjt gu bemil^en 

120. 1. When I^Sren hear, fe^en see, fiifjlen /ee/, loffen 
Ze^, cawse, l^eifeen, befe^ten, gebteten command, are followed 
by an infinitive, the object which expresses who is heard, 
seen, etc., or to whom a command is given, may be omitted 
in German without changing the rest of the sentence, 
while in English a passive construction must be used : 

The king ordered the architect 2)cr ^6ntg befall bcm SCrd^itcftcn, 

to build him a castle on the i^m etn ^d^iog auf bem Serge gu 

mountain bauen 

The king ordered a castle to 2)er ^dnig befa^I^ ll^m ein ©d^Iog 

be built for him on the auf bem Serge gu bauen 

mountain 

a. When have with an infinitive or past participle 
means cause, order, command, it should be rendered by 
laffcn, l^cifecn, befe^Ien or gebieten: 

I had him repeat the story 3(^ Iteg i^n bte ©efd^tc^te toteber* 

^olen 
The Sultan had fifteen of the 5S)er @ultan (teg fiinfge^n bet ®e« 
prisoners beheaded fangenen entljaupten 

2. It may, therefore, be said, that after the above verbs. 
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a past participle or a passive infinitive should be trans- 
lated by an active infinitive (without ju before the verbs 
mentioned 119, 3) : 

I have heard this story told a 3(5 l^abc biefc ©cfdftldfttc fd^on oft 

good many times erjal^Icn ^oren 

Charlemagne caused the old ^orlbcrOrogcUc^bicaltcn^elben* 

heroic poems to be collected Ucber fammcln 

The captain ordered th^ sails 2)cr ^apltfin Ixe^ blc @egel auf* 

to be hoisted gte^en 

3. The active infinitive may then be said to have pas- 
sive force, for its logical subject may be expressed, as 
after the finite forms of the passive, by Don with the 
dative : 

The king had a castle built on S)cr ^onig lieg fttft Don fclncm ©au» 
the mountain by his archi- meijlcr cin ©d^log auf bcm SBcrgc 
tect baucii 

4. The active infinitive should also be used in the pre- 
dicate after feiit be : 

There was nothing to be done (Sd tpar nid}td gu t^un 

a. Attributively, however, the gerundive should be 
used, which is in form identical with an inflected present 
participle preceded by ju : 

This poem is to be learned by S)lcfc8 ©ebit^t \\t audiuenbig gu 

heart Icrncn 
But 

The poem to be learned {or 2)o« gu lerncnbc ®ebi(5t ifl gicmlid^ 

which is to be learned) is lang 

quite long 

The diflficulties to be overcome 2)ic gu flbertrinbcnbcn @(j^tt)ierig' 

were very great fcitcn toarcn fc^r grog 

121. With the following verbs the infinitive without ju 
is used in certain fixed expressions, in place of various 
English constructions : 
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bteiben remain 



fasten ride (in a vehicle) 
rcitctt ride (on horseback) 
gc^cn go, walk 



fle^en bteiben remain standing, halt 
jt^en bleiben remain sitting 
liegen bleiben remain lying 
f^)aglercn fal^ren ride for pleasure 
fpajieren reiten ride for pleasure 
fpagteren ge^en walk for pleasure 
fdjlafen ge^en go to bed 
ftfdjen ge^en go a-fishing 
iagen gel^en go a-hunting 
etc, 

122. The English construction of an accusative with an 

infinitive (the latter preceded by to) cannot be imitated in 

German, but a subordinate clause introduced by a suitable 

conjunction should be substituted : 

He knew himself to be guilty (Sr tDugte, bag er fd^ulbig toox 

3(i^ miinfc^e, bag \^Vi nun fortgel^fl 
(St er!I&rte, bag ed eine Sfige fei, 

or er ertlarte, c« jd elnc Silge; 

see 114. 1 



I want you to go away now 
He declared it to be a false- 
hood 

Similarly : 

He sent it for his wife to look 
at 



(Sr fanbte e8, bamlt feinc gran e3 
{td^ anf&be; see 118, 2 | 



PARTICIPLES. 

123. Participles, being verbal adjectives, are inflected, 
and admit of comparison, just like common adjectives 
(see 17-23) ; they are generally preceded by their comple- 
ments (231, 2-4). 

124. The use of participles is more limited in German 

than in English. 

1. Participles may be used attributively : 

A standing army @in fle^enbed $eer 

A wandering minstrel (Sin faftrenber (or JDonbember) 

longer 
A respected citizen (Sin gead^teter burger 

A wounded soldier (gin toerwuubeter @olbat 
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2. Participles may be used substantively : 

A traveller (gin aiclfenber 

Something glittering (St»a9 @Ifin)enbe« 

Those assembled 2)ie Serfammeltcn 

The wounded S)tc Xottn 

3. a. Only past participles can be used predicatively : 

The door was locked ^ie Xl^iix toax t>erfd}loffen 

He had lost his watch @r ^tte feine U^r Derloren 

The mother had died 2)ie WlntUx toar gefiorbeu 

h. Present participles cannot be used in the predicate, 

but a finite verb should be substituted : 

She was sitting at the window @ie fag am ^enfler 
I was just going to leave for 34 tooUtt eben na4 Berlin ab« 
Berlin retfen 

c. A limited number of present participles are no longer 

felt as such, but as common adjectives, and they may 

therefore be used predicatively and adverbially : 

He is absent (Sr ifi abmefenb 

She sang charmingly @ie fang reigenb 

Such are, among others, antuefciib present, bcbeutcnb 
important, betreffcnb concerned. 

4. a. Participles may be used appositively : 

She sat weeping by the bed- @ie fag ttjeincnb am ©cttc il^rer 

side of her mother 9J{utter 

He entered the room in silence @d^metgenb trat er in bad ^intmer 

Pierced by an arrow he sank $on einem ^^feile getroffen fanf er 

to the ground gu )@oben 

h. This use of a participle, however, is not permitted in 
the numerous cases in which an important limitation of a 
noun is to be expressed. The participle should then be 
used attributively, before the noun, preceded by its own 
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qualifiers, (see 231, 2) ; or else a relative clause should be 
substituted : 



The book lying on the table 
was a Greek grammar 



The candidate receiving the 
largest number of votes is 
elected 

I prefer an edition of Moli^re's 
works printed in France 



2)a9 auf bem Xi\dit liegmbe ^d^ 
mar etne grted^ifc^e ©rammattf, 
or ha9 ^ndi, bad auf bem Sifd^e 
tag, ic. 

Xn bie meiflen ©tintmen erlftaltenbe 
(Sanbibat {or berienige (2[anbtbat, 
tot\&itv blc nteiftcn ©timmcn ex* 
mt,) tfi nrom 

3d^ }iittjt tint in i^ranfreid^ gebrutite 
9u9gabe t)on SD'^oU^re'd SBerfen 
{or elite $(u9gabe t)on . • ., bie in 
f^rantreic^ gebrudt tft,) Dor 

c, A present participle should not, ordinarily, be used 

to express an idea as important as, or more important 

than, that expressed by the finite verb, but a coordinate 

verb should be used instead of the participle : 

He sat at his desk all day, @r fag ben gangen XaQ an feinem 

writing letters ^uUe unb fd^rieb ^riefe 

He stood on the mountain, <Sr flanb auf bem IBerge unb fa^ in9 
looking down into the valley £l)al l^inunter 

125. Present participles should not be used in German 
to express adverbial relations of time, cause, or manner . 
Various substitutions are possible. 

1. An adverbial clause introduced by a suitable con- 
junction (see 142 ff.) : 



Betuming from his walk, he 
was surprised tosee light in 
his study 

Not finding his friend at home, 
he went away again 

Having arrived at night, he 
had not noticed the dirty 
appearance of the hotel 



%\9 er Don feinem ^pajiergange gu« 
rildlc^rte, tt)or er flbcrrafd(|t, IHt^t 
in feinem ©tubiergimmer gu fetjen 

9(d {or ha) er f einen greunb nidjt 
gu ^aufe fanb, ging er toieber fort 

S)a {or tt)eil) er in ber 9^oc^t ange- 
lommen loar, ^atte er bad fc^mu^ 
ige Sludfe^en bed $otel8 ntc^t 
bemerlt 



Lm. 
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Having fiDished his work, he @obatb er feine Srbeit toollenbet 
went away again fytttt, eilte er tpieber baDon 

He left the hotel, pretending @r oerlieg bad $oteI, inbem er t)or« 
that he would soon return gab, balb gurudfel^ren gu tDoQen 

Trying to excuse herself, she Unbent (or tDd^renb) fie ftdft gu ent- 
only made the matter worse f^ulbigcn fud^te, ma^tt fte bte 

(Sat^e nur ttod^ ((glimmer 

a. When for a present participle, referring to a noun 
which is the subject of the sentence, a subordinate clause 
is thus substituted, this subordinate clause should gener- 
ally stand first in the sentence, and the noun should be 
made its subject, while a pronoun should be used as the 
subject of the principal clause (see 244} : 

Casting a last glance at the Siibem ber fritter bent ^aiife feiner 

house of his ancestors, the ^t)i!cn rinrn le^ten ^(icf giiioarf, 

knight mounted his horse bfflieg rr frin $fcrb imb ritt ha» 

and rode away Doit 

2. Sometimes, a relative clause may be substituted: • 

The count, believing that liis 2)cr ®raf, ttjelc^cr gtaubtq^ bafi fetn 

servant had been murdered !J)icner auf f etitcn ©efc^il crmorbct 

at his command, was fright- tvorben fci, crfc^raf, ol8 er il^n 

ened when he saw him ap- fomnteii fa^ 
preaching 

3. Sometimes, a suitable adjective may be found : 

They marched back, rejoicing @ic inarfd^iertcu gurflcf, frol^ fiber 
over their victory l^rcit @ieg 

4. Sometimes, a suitable noun preceded by a preposition 

may be substituted : 

I took the book intending to 3ti^ ttol^m ba« ©itd^ In bcr STbftc^t, 
return it within a week ed in eitter SBoc^e gurii(fgu|eitben 

5. In a few cases the infinitive should be used instead 
of the participle ; see 121. 
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6. After !ommcn come, the manner of motion is not ex- 
pressed, as in English, by the present participle, but by 
the past participle : 

The prince came galloping along 2)cr ?Jrinj fam bQ^cr gato|)|)iert 
A swan came swimming up to @in ©c^tnan fam auf bte 3uiigfrau 
the maiden gugefd)tt)ommen 

126. Although past participles are more frequently 
used in German to express adverbial relations than pre- 
sent participles, yet they cannot be used with the same 
freedom as in English, and it will often seem best to make 
substitutions for them similar to those just indicated for 
present participles. - 

VBRBAIi NOUNS IN -INQ. 

127. In English, a confusion has arisen between the 
present participles and the verbal nouns in -tViy, in con- 
sequence of which it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether we have to do with a true present participle or a 
verbal noun. For our purpose, it has seemed best to dis- 
cuss in the previous paragraphs all those cases in which 
we clearly have to do with present participles, and clas- 
sify all others as verbal nouns. 

128. English verbal nouns in -ing should under no cir- 
cumstances be translated by German present participles. 
The various ways of rendering them are the following: 

1. By a verbal jioun without sufi&x : 

The fighting lasted until even- ^er ^ampf bauerte bU gum Sbenb 

ing 
We heard the singing distinctly SBic gotten ben ® efang beufli(]^ 

2. If no suitable noun without suffix is in common use, 
a neuter verbal noun in -en (often called " an infinitive 
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I prefer rowing to sailing 

Smoking is not allowed in this 

room 
I use spectacles for (or in) 

reading 
The landing of the pilgrims 
The signing of the treaty 




used as a noun"), or a feminine verbal noun in -itltg, 

should be used. Feminines in -llttg^ however, are not 

formed from all verbal stems, and when formed, they 

often have special meanings, denoting, for instance, the 

result of the act, rather than the act itself; caution 

should, therefore, be exercised in their use. The neuters 

in -en may be used with greater freedom. 

3(1^ gie^e bad {see 4, 2) 9lubern bem 

@egeln Dor 
3n bte{em 3itnmer if! ha9 dtaud^en 

t)erboten 
34 gebraud^e eine ^tiUt gum {or 

belm) ?cfcn 
!2)ic ?anbung bcr ^itgcr 
2)tc Untcrgei(i^nung bc« S3crtrage« 

a. If such a noun is qualified by another noun, the lat- 
ter must always stand in the genitive case : 

The singing of such songs 3)a« ©ingen folc^cr ?icbcr 

Feeding the animals is for- 2)a« guttern ber 2^^icrc ifl \>txhotm 
hidden 

6. With the preposition ju, a neuter verbal noun in -rn 

may often be used to render an English infinitive with to, 

and this construction should, as a rule, be used, when 

the infinitive has no adjunct, or is accompanied only by a 

@r gab i^m eine Sti(i)mn^ gum 
(Sopiercn Hj^ v C-rtigj/vU^ 

dx Ueg feinen QfJoi in %)er @onne 
gum Srocfnen 

3cf| l)attc fcinc 3cit gum Sejen felnc« 
langen ©rlefe«, or Icine ^tit, 
feinen langen ©ricf gu lefen 

c. In many cases, a compound may then be formed of 
the verbal noun and its adjunct : 



gave him a drawing to 
copy 

e left his coat in the sun to 
dry 

had no time to read his long 
letter 



^^^ 



V^^ 
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Letter writing, the writing of 2)a« ©rlcfefdjreibcii 

letters 

The work of cutting trees 2)ic Slrbcit bc« ©SumeffiUcnC 

The habit of smoking tobacco S)ie ©etoo^nl^eit bed Sabadraud^end 

3. A verbal noun in -ing used in the manner of a direct 
object after certain verbs should be translated by an in- 
finitive with ju : 

He ceased playing (Sr l^orte Quf, gu fpielen 

He began reading the letter @r ftng on, ben ^x\t\ gu lefen 

He remembered having heard Sr erinnerte ftc^, blefc ©emerfung 

this remark before {(^oit fru^et ge^ort gu l^aben 

a. An infinitive with ju may frequently be anticipated, 

either as object or as subject, by the impersonal e^ (29, 

Id): 

I enjoyed looking at the pict- @6 tnad^te mir ^ergnugen, bie ©iU 
ores bee gu betrad^ten 

h. Here may be mentioned the construction of the im- 
personal geltngen (see 87, 2 a) : 

He succeeded in translating @d gelang i^m, bie ©telle ric^ttg gu 
the passage correctly iiberfelgen 

4. A verbal noun in the genitive case may usually be 
translated by an infinitive with ju : 

He took the money with the @r na^m baS ®elb in ber STbJtti^t, e« 

intention of returning it gurud^uerflatten 

In the hope of being able to 3n ber ^offnung, bie[e @umme ouf* 

raise this sum bringen ju fonnen 

He accused me of having stolen (Sr befc^ulbigte int(^, i^m bie U^r 

his watch geflo^Ien gu l^aben 

a. But adjectives and verbs which, although followed 
in English by of, do not take a genitive in German, but 
require some preposition (see Appendix, A and B), should 
be treated according to 6, below. 
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5. When a verbal noun in -dng preceded by a preposi- 
tion expresses an adverbial relation of time, cause or 
manner, applying to the sentence in general, it should 
generally be expanded into a subordinate clause, intro- 
duced by a suitable conjunction : 

After reading the letter, he put 9{ad^bem er ben ®rtef getefett l^atte, 

it into his pocket fiecEte er i^n in bie £af(^e 

Before going to bed, I packed @^e tc^ gu $ette ging, ^^acfte i(i(| aQe 

all my things tneine ©ac^en ;;u{ammen 

On arriving at the castle, the S(I« ber 9tittcr am @d)loffe anfam, 

knight dismounted flieg er (see 125, 1 a) t)om $ferbe 

For the conjunctions which should be used in render- 
ing the various prepositions, se6 142, ff. 

a. Two prepositions, however, viz. ol^ne without and an^ 
ftatt instead, may be followed by an infinitive with ju : 

The witness spoke without 2)cr ^tw^t fprad^ o^nc ben Singe* 

looking at the accused Kagten onguft^auen 

Instead of writing, he went 2lnfiatt gu fd^rcibcn, glng er felbfl 

himself l^tn 

For the infinitive with ju, a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by ba§ may be substituted, and this substitution 
should take place whenever the logical subject of the 
verbal noun in -ing is not the same as that of the govern- 
ing verb : 

The young man went to Amer- S)er junge SSioxm glng nad^ 5lmerifo, 
ica without his father's o^nc bog fein 35ater et»a8 batjon 
knowing anything about it iDugte 

6. When a verbal noun in -ing preceded by a preposi- 
tion does not express, as stated in the previous paragraph, 
an adverbial relation of time, cause or manner, applying 
to the sentence in general, but constitutes a necessary 
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complement of the predicate, it may generally be rendered 
by an adverb, consisting of ha (before vowels bar) and the 
proper preposition, followed by the infinitive with ju 
(see 136, 2 6): 

The boy was proud of having 3)cr ^uabc toax flolj barauf, ben 

wou the prize $reid gen^onnen 311 ^abett 

She insisted upon going with @it befianb barauf, mit unS gu 

us ge^eit 

He objected to publishing an (Sr mac^te (SiulDanbe bagegen, etitett 

account of this affair S3crlci)t fiber bicfc Slngelegen^cit 

gu ocvoffentlid^cn 

He found great pleasure in dx fanb »icl SBergnilgcn baran, feine 

teaching Ms children ^inber gu untcrrld)tcn « 

a. For this infinitive with 311, a subordinate clause in- 
troduced by bafe may often be substituted, and this should 
be done whenever the logical subject of the verbal noun 
is not identical with that of the governing verb : 

He objected to my publishing @r madjtt ©inttjenbungen bagcgcn, 
an account of it ba§ idf einen ^eric^t batjon t)er« 

offmtUc^c 

He rejoiced in his friend's ob- @r frcute fid) barilbcr, bafi fcin 
taining the position grcunb bic ©telle er^ielt ^ 

^,\^. - — - 

129. Any adjective or participle may, in its inflected 
form, be used as an adverb ; see 18, 3. 

130. An adverb of place or direction generally appears 
as the most direct complement of the finite verb. It 
usually stands, therefore, at the end of the sentence (see 
226): 

I went out the next day ^6) ging ben anbcm XaQ an9 
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In the case of compound tenses, however, the infinitive 
or past participle stands last, and in subordinate clauses 
the finite verb itself occupies that position; in either 
case, the adverb immediately precedes the verb and is 
then prefixed to it : 

I shall go out to-morrow 3^ tocrbc morgen ou«flc^en 

I had gone out the day before Sd^ toax ben Sag k)or^er' au9ge* 

. gangcn 

If I go out to-morrow SBcnn left morgen auSge^e 

131. Numerous combinations of verbs with simple 
adverbs of place or direction, especially ab, on, auf, au§, 
bei^ burd^, fiber, urn, unter, have gradually acquired special 
or derived meanings. Thus au^^ge^en go out, when applied 
to persons, is now used only in the sense of go out of one's 
house; au^-treten, originally meaning step out, is now used 
almost exclusively in the sense of leave the ranks, leave a 
society; burd|'gel)cn, originally meaning go through, now 
means also run away; bei=^fte]^en, originally meaning stand 
hy, now means aid. Care should therefore be exercised 
in the use of these simple adverbs of place, and more fre- 
quently compound adverbs, containing a demonstrative 
element like ba, t)er, or \)xn, should be substituted for 
them, in the manner explained in 132-134, especially 
when for the adverb a noun preceded by a preposition 
may readily be substituted. Thus : 

The conductor was not in the 2)cr ^onbutteur tear nlc^t Im SBo* 

car ; he had gone out gen ; cr wax l^inauggegangcn 

He stepped out (e. g. out of the @r trat l^erauS 

room) 
He went through (e. g, through dx ging l^lnbnrd^ 

the city) 
He stood by (e. g. near the dx jlanb babci unb ladjtc 

scene) and laughed 
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132. In German, a distinction has to be made between 
adverbs of place which express a situation, and adverbs 
of direction, such as are used after verbs of motion, a dis- 
tinction which is not always made in English : 

Where does he live? SBo too^nt cr? 

He has never been there @r ifi nie ba gelvefen 

I shall remain here five weeks ^dj toerbc filnf SBoc^cn ^ler bleibcn 

Is he below? 3fl cr luiten? 

But 
Where {or whither) is he going? SSol^in ge^t er ? or SBo ge^t cr ^In? 

{see 184, 2) 
He does not want to go there @r mill nic^t bortl^tn ge^cn 
She came here five we^s ago @te tarn Dor filnf SBoc^en ^icr^cr 
He has gone below @r ifl ^inuntcrgcgangcn 

133. After verbs of motion, again, a distinction has to 
be made, in German, according as the motion is from some 
other place toward the speaker (or toward the place with 
which he may temporarily identify himself), when an ad- 
verb compounded with {)er is usually employed, or is away 
from the speaker (or the place with which he may tem- 
porarily identify himself), toward some other place, when 
an adverb compounded with I)ia is usually employed. 
2)a, bort there, l)ier here, and too wh^re precede fjer and {)in 
in such compounds ; the other adverbs of place follow : 

She is coming here to-morrow @ic fommt ntorgcn ^icrl^cr 

She is going there next week ©ie gc^t nadifie SBodftc bortl^tn 

Go in ; go out @e^t l^iueiti; ge^t ^inau9 

Gome in ; come out ^onttnt herein; lommt l^crauS 

Ck)me down ; go down ^otnmt ^erunter; ge^t ^inuntcr 

For details see Alphabetical List of Adverbs, etc., 142 S. 

13t 1. Except the compounds of tuo, which always 
stand at the beginning of a clause, the adverbs com- 
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pounded with t)cr and ^in, like the simple adverbs of 

place and direction (see 130), usually stand, as the most 

direct qualifiers of the verb, at the end of the clause, and, in 

the cases in Which the verb itself stands at the end of the 

clause, they may be prefixed to it ; but the latter is not 

done as regularly as with the simple adverbs of place, 

and is done least often with the compounds of ha, bort 

and l)ter: 

He has not yet come out (gr ijl nod^ nic^t ^crau^gefontmen 

I shall go there next spring 3(4 toerbe nad^fled gru^jial^r bort^ln 

relfen 

2. !Da, bort, \)kx and Ido may be separated from l)er and 
l^in, the latter then standing, as the most direct comple- 
ments of the verb, at the end of the clause : 

Where do you come from? SBo fommfl bu ^cr? or SBo^cr 

tommfl bu? 
Where are you going? 2Bo flc^fl bu l^ln? or SBo^in gcl^fl 

bu? 

3. §er and Ijin, and especially adverbs compounded 
with them, are often used to strengthen adverbial phrases 
consisting of a noun (or pronoun) preceded by a prepo- 
sition : 

All around the city 9{ingd um bie @tabt Return 

Far into the country SBett inS Sanb ^inein 

Out into the field ^ufd gelb ^inau8 

He drew his sword from its @r 3og ba9 ©c^ipert QU9 bet ©c^eibe 

sheath ^erau9 

The flower-pot feU from the S)cr8lumcnto|)f fleltoonbergenflcr* 

window-sill into the street bant ouf bic ©tragc ^inab 

See 172, 1, 2, and 182, II, 2. 

135. Adverbs compounded with I)er or l^in, as well as 
nouns preceded by such prepositions as express direction, 
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may in themselves imply motion ; unless, therefore, it is 

important that the manner of motion should be stated, 

an infinitive or past participle of a verb of motion may be 

omitted ; this omission is particularly common after the 

modal auxiliaries (see 97) : 

He could not get across @r tonnte ntd^t ^ittflbcr 

His mother would like to go @cinc SWuttcr mot^tc gcrn gu t^m 

to him 
He has gone to Australia (Sr ifl na4 ^ujlralieu 

136. Numerous demonstrative, relative and interroga- 
tive adverbs are formed by prefixing the adverbs ba, l)icr, 
100, (before vowels bar, ioor) to various prepositions : ba* 
tntt, J^iermit, toomit ; barunter, l)icrunter, looninter; bagegcn, 
tjiergegen, ioogegen, etc. These are much more frequently 
used than their English equivalents therewith, herewith, 
wherevnth, etc. 

1. They are used in place of pronouns governed by 
prepositions and referring to things, not persons ; see 28. 

2. The compounds of \)Ci are used to place a subordinate 
clause introduced by ba^, or an infinitive with ju, in the 
same adverbial relation to the governing verb in which a 
noun preceded by the corresponding preposition would 
stand : er beftcf)t aiif unfcvcr fofortigen SRiidEfe^r he insists 
on our immediate return ; cr bcftctjt barauf, ba§ toir fof ort 
juriidfe^ren (lit., *he insists on this: that we return at 
once') he insists on our returning at once; er befte^t 
barauf, fof ort jurucfjiifcljren (lit., 'he insists on this: to 
return at once') he insists on returning at once. The 
compounds of ba are, therefore, especially used : 

a. When the governing verb requires to be construed 
with a preposition (see Appendix B) : 
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The ministry urgently demand- 
ed the dissolution of Parliar 
ment 

The ministry urgently demand- 
ed that the king should dis- 
solve Parliament 

I reminded him of his promise 

I reminded him that he had 
promised to send me his la- 
test book 



!S)a0 SD'^iniflerium brang auf %a\» 
lofung bed ^{^arlamentfd 

!S)ad iU^iniflerium brang barauf, bag 

ber Jtonig ba9$arlament aufld{eii 

foUe 
3ci) erinnertc t^n an fcln ^tx\pxt6)m 
3(ft erinnertc i^n baran, bag er t)cr* 

fprodtjen ^attc, mlr fcin nenefle« 

$U(^ ^n fd^iden 



A number of verbs, especially such as denote a state or 
expression of feeling or emotion, may directly govern a 
clause introduced by ha^, but it is better to interpose a 
suitable compound of ba : 

2)er ©efangcnc bcflagtc fxdt iiber 

fd^tec^te SBe^anbUmg 
2)er ©efangene beflagtc ft(^ [bar* 

iiber], bag er fd^ted^t be^anbett 

n^ovben fei 
3)er arme ^crl toar fel^r banlbar 

[bafilr], bag toxv i^n befud^tcn 
3* fe^ne midt| [banadft], mcinc ^ei« 

mat tt)ieberjnfe^en 

h. To render the English construction of a verbal noun 
in -ing preceded by a preposition (see 128, 6) : 

We are proud of being Ger- 2BirjinbfloIgbaranf(«ec Appendix 



The prisoner complained of ill- 
treatment 

The prisoner complained that 
he had been ill-treated 

The poor fellow was very grate- 
ful that we came to see him 

I long to see my native place 
again 



mans 

I am contented with your hav- 
ing tried it once 

I have thought of going to an- 
other university next winter 



B), !S)eutfc^e gn |etn 
3d^ bin bamit gufrieben, bag bu ed 

einmal t)erfud^t ^afi 
34 4<^be baran gebad)t, nddtjflen 

SBinter auf eine anbere Unit}er1ttat 

gu ge^en 
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prepositions* 

137. 1. Prepositions governing the Oenitive: 

anflatt or fiatt instead of urn « • * tviUen for the sake of 

ouger^alb outside of unbcfd^abet without injury to, not- 

bieffeitd on this side of withstanding 

l)alber for the sake of unfern, untDeit not far from 

jenfeitd on the other side of ungead^tet notwithstanding 

inncrl^alb within untcrl)alb below 

fraft by virtue of Dermoge by means of 

langd along Dermtttelfl, mittelfi by means of 

laut according to toa^renb during 

oberl^atb above toegen on account of 

tro^ in spite of gufolge in accordance with 

2. Prepositions governing the Dative: 

au8 out of, from nac^ after, according to 

auger except, beside nad^fl next to 

bei near, with, by, at nebfl, fammt together with 

binncn within (of time) feit since 

gleic^ like toon from, of, by 

tntt with p to, at 

The following are placed after their substantives : 

entgegen against gu, in the sense of toward, in the 

gegeniiber opposite to direction of 

gentdg according to gufolge according to ; wfien placed 

nadj, usually placed after its before its noun it requires the 

noun when meaning accord- genitive 

ing to guwibcr contrary to 

3. Prepositions governing the Accusative: 
bi9 till, until o^ne without 

burd^ through, by um about, around, at, for 

fiir for ttoiber against 

gegen against 

4. The following prepositions govern the Accusative 
when direction toward an object or goal is to be expressed, 
otherwise the Dative : 
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an at, by, on 

auf upon, on 

l^ititer behind 

in in, into 

ncbcn by the side of, by 

Thus: 

The fish was swimming in the 
brook 

The fish swam from the brook 
into the lake 

The book is lying on the table 

I have laid the book on the 
table 

We could see to the very bot- 
tom of the pond 

An oil-painting hung over his 
desk 

The branches of this old tree 
hung down over the wall so 
that he could easily reach 
them 

An eagle was circling over the 
lake 

We rowed over the lake 



fihn over, above, across 
unter under, among 
toor before 
3tt)lfd^en between 



^er ^i\&i fd^toantm in bent Sda^t 

2)er gifd^ f(!^»amm au« bcm ©od^c 

ui ben ©ec 
S)a8 S3ud) Ucgt auf bcm 2:ifd^c 
3(^ ^abe bad 8u(^ auf ben Zi\^ 

gclegt 
SBtr tonnten bid auf ben @runb bed 

Xti^t^ fc^en 
ein Olgcmolbe ^ing fiber fcinem 

$ujte 
S)ic lli!e blefeSatten Saurncd l^lngen 

fiber bie ST^auer ^ernieber, fo ha^ 

er (ic leid^t erfoffen tonnte 

@in SCbler Ireifle fiber bem @ee 
^ir ruberten fiber ben @ee 



a. When used to express other than strictly local or 
temporal relations, ai\\ and fiber generally take the accu- 
sative : 

In this manner ^uf btefe SBetfe 

A book on the history of the @in SBndi fiber bie ®efd()id^te bed 
Peasants' War 59auemlrieged 

138. In English, a preposition is sometimes placed 
after the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, and 
quite frequently, particularly in familiar discourse, it is 
even placed at the end of the sentence. In German, 
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prepositions, excepting those mentioned in 135, 2, should 
always precede their nouns or pronouns : 

His garden he was particularly 5Iuf feinen ®artcn War ex befonberS 

proud of flolj 

I asked him what they had 3c^ fragtc i^n, fiber toa9 (or ttjor- 

quarrelled about liber, eee 28, 2) fte ftd^ gefiritten 

fatten 

a. A simple adverb of place or direction, however, 

forming with a verb an idiomatic expression (see 131), 

naturally stands at the end of the sentence : 
He addressed him dx rebete il)n an 

He began his work dx ftng feine Arbeit an 

He promised it to him @r fagte ed i^m gu 

He said to him @r fagte ju t^m; see 68 



Conjunctions* 

1. Co-ordinatinff Conjunctions. 

139. 1. a. Simple Connectives : 9l6er, fonberrt (see 161, 
II) lut, allein hut, benn for, ober or, enttpeber . . . obcr 
either , . ,or, tueber . . . nod^ neither . . . nor. Most of these 
do not, as a rule, count in determining the place of the 
finite verb ; see 217. 

h. Adverbial Conjunctions, i. e. properly adverbs, chiefly 
demonstrative, used to establish a logical relation with 
the preceding sentence or clause and therefore often clas- 
sified as conjunctions; they introduce independent sen- 
tences, and should be immediately followed by the per- 
sonal verb (see 214, 215). The most important are : 

atfo therefore beflo the wUh comparative ; see 191 

oud^ also boc^, bennoc^ yet, stiU, however 

augerbem besides folgtid^ consequently 
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ba there, then 

bonn then 

ba^er, bafiir, barum, bed^atb, bed* 

n^egen thence, therefore, on 

that account 
barnad^ thereafter 
barauf thereupon 
bagegen, ba^tngegen, l^tngegen 

on the other hand 
bemnad^, bemgemfig accordingly 



inbeffen meanwhile, howeyer 

mit^in consequently 

nac^^er afterwards 

noc^ still, yet 

fo so, thus, then 

fonfl else, otherwise, generally 

trot^bem neyertheless 

untcrbcffen meanwhile 

Dtflme^r rather 

Dormer previously 



2. Subordinatlnfir Conjunctions. 

2. These require the finite verb to stand at the end of 
the clause (see 236). The most impottant are : 



aid as, when, than 

beuot before 

bid until 

ba since, as, because 

bamit in order that 

bag that, in order that 

e^e before 

faQd in case 

inbcm, lnbc«, inbeffen while, as 

jie the with comparative; see 

191 
tta(i)bent after 
nun now that 



ob if, whether 

obglei^, obfd)on, obn)ol^I although 

felt, feitbem since 

fo as b^ore adjectives or advert, 

see 152, 2 a 
ungead^tet notwithstanding 
n^a^renb while 
ujcnn if, when 
totmx . • . andi, totxm . • • gtet(^, 

mim • . . fc^on although 
totil because 
toit how, as 



140. After a temporal adverbial clause, ba is often 
used to sum up the contents of the clause, introductory 
to the principal clause ; f o is used similarly after conces- 
sive and, occasionally, after causal and temporal clauses ; 
in concessive clauses, fo is often strengthened by a follow- 
ing bod^ ; see 221 : 

When he saw the policeman, 21I« cr ben ^oUgiflen fal^, [ba w fo] 
he ran away Uef er fort 
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If you say this, you do an in- 
justice to your friend 

Although he has never been in 
Germany, [yet] he speaks 
German very well 



SSenn bn bad fagfl, [fo] t^ufl bu 

betnem greunbe Unred^t 
Obg(et(4 er nie in S)eutf(^Ianb voax, 

[{o] fpri(^t er bo^ ted^t gut 

2)eutf(^ 



141. Subordinating conjunctions require finite verbs 
in German: 



If in town next Monday, I 
shall call on you 

Although still young, he had 

acquired quite a reputation 

as a painter 
Since returning to the city, I 

have learned of the death of 

an old friend 
When finished, this building 

will be the largest in the city 



SBenn idj nSd^flen S^ontag in bet 
@tabt bin, toerbe ic^ @ie auf- 

fUCf)Ctt * 

Obgleid^ tx nod^ {ung niar, fo l^atte 
er fidf bod) fd^on einen giemlid^en 
9{uf at9 Wtaltx eriDorben 

@ettbem idi tDieber in ber @tabt 
bin, (abe ic^ Don bem Zoht eined 
Qlten i^reunbed gel^ort 

SBenn btefed ©ebfiube fertig ifl, tvtrb 
e9 bad grogte in ber ©tabt fein 



Ube Aost fmportant SngUab H&verba, prepOi- 

Bitions an& Conjunctions, in Hlpbabetical 

©r&et, wftb tbcfr 6erman JEqufvalente* 

142. In English, the same word may sometimes be 
used as a preposition, an adverb, and a conjunction, and, 
more frequently, the same word may be used in two of 
these three capacities. In German, this is less often the 
case. It is therefore important to exercise care in trans- 
lating these particles, so that a word which is used as a 
conjunction may not be rendered by a word which is only 
used as a preposition. Thus : 
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After the performance {Prep,) ^adi ber ^orftettung 

After the performance was ^J^ad^bem bie ^orfieQung beenbet 

over (Cortj.) toar 

Three hours after {Adv,) ^xti @tunben nad^l^er 

143. About I. Adv. 1. = around, in a circle, lucrum, 
uml^er : 

He ran about (Sr liff uml^er, or l^erum 

There was water all about (Ss tvar Gaffer rtngd um^er 

2. = near, in ber 9?at)e, l^ier I)erum, ba lucrum : 

He is about here somewhere @r ifl ^ier irgenblvo in ber 9{a^e 

Whereabout SBo, tuo lucrum 

His whereabouts @eiit ^ufentl^altSort 

He is about again (= he is in @r i|l toteber ^ter in ber 9^5^e 
this neighborhood again) 

(rs he is up again) @r ifl ivieber auf ben )@einen 

II. Prep. 1. = around, in a circle, um, often strength- 
ened by a following uml)er, or I)eruin (see 134, 3), or by a 
preceding ring^, or by both : 

There is a garden all about the [9{ingd] um bad $au9 [^erum] ifl 

house ein @arten 

He ran about the tree @r lief um ben 8anm ^erum 

2. == in (on) or about : 

Books and papers were scat- ©iid^cr unb $a^)ierc lagen gerjlrcnt 

tered about the floor auf bent Soben um^er 

The children played about the !S)ie ^inber {^ielten auf bent ^ofe 

yard unt^er 

3. = of, fiber : 

He spoke about the origin of dx \pxa&i iiber ben Urfpmng ber 
the Faust legend gauflfage 

4. = vnth reference to, concerning, mit Scjug auf (with 

ace.) : 

I was wrong about the year of ^d) toax im Srrtum mit ^ejng auf 
his birth fein ©eburt^ial^r 
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5. = nearly, more or less, ungeffi^r (adv.) : 

He had about a hundred men @r ^ottc ungcffi^r ^unbert SWann 

It was about 3 o'clock (S8 war ungeffi^r 3 U^r 

She came about three o'clock @ic fam ungcfa^r um brei Ul^r 

He is about to leave @r ifl Im ©egriffc, abgureifen 

144. Above. I. Adv. Dbcn; after a verb of motion, 
nad^ oben, or l)inauf : 



He is above 
To go above 
Over and above 
The above; the above-men- 
tioned 



@r i{l oBen 

9{ad^ oben {or ^inauf) ge^en 

9?o(^ obenbretn 

^er obige ; ber oben ertoa^nte 



II. Prep. 1. = over, higher than, fiber : 

Above the level of the sea Uber ber iI7^eere9oberf[d(^e 



2. more than, fiber : 

Above five thousand 



fiber fiinftaujenb, or mcl^r al« fflnf* 
toujenb 



3. = beyond, beside, au^er : 

Over and above what his busi- SRodi auger bem, toa9 ll^m feln @c* 
ness yields him {djdft eintrdgt 



4. Idioms: 

Above all things (= first of all 

things) 
(= more than all other things) 
Be above one (occupy a higher 

position) 
Those above me 
Be above something 
Above praise 
It is above me 



$or alien 2)ingen 

fiber aSed 

fiber iemanbem flel^en 

iKelne SBorgefe^tcn 
fiber etn^ad er()aben fein 
fiber ailed !^ob er^aben 
S)ad ge^t iiber oteinen ^erfianb 
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145. Across. I. Adv. 5)ru6en ; after a verb of motion, 
l^eruber, l^inubcr (see 133) : 

He sailed across to England (§x fegelte nadi (Snglanb ^in^er 

Come across and visit me ^omm ^eritber unb befuc^e mid^ 

II. Prep. 1. Denoting situation, auf ber anberen ©cite, 
jenfeitg : 

The country across the great !S)ad ^anh jenfeit bed grogen SIufft9 
river 

2. Denoting direction, after a verb of motion, fiber, 

often strengthened by l^eruber, ^inuber (see 134, 3) : 

The bird flew across the brook !Der ^ogel flog liber ben SBq4 ^ti* 

fiber 
We walked across the bridge 2Bir gingen fiber bie SBrfide 

3. = upon, 

I come across him once in a 3cl) begegne i^m gun^eilfn 

while 

I came across a difficult pas- ^eute SD^orgen bin ic^ auf eine 

sage this morning fd^lDlerige @tcHe gejlogcn 

146. After. I. Adv. 3iad^i)er, barauf, fpater, l^tnter^er: 

A few hours after ©inige @tunbcn fpater 

Many years after S5iele 3a^re nat^^er 

II. Prep. 1. Usually, nad^ : 

After the concert ^adi htm (Concert 

After three days ^ad) bret 2:agen 

One after another (Siner nacfi bcm anbem, tta(^ ein» 

auber 
After an old pattern ^a6) einem oltcn iWufler 

After all ^odj, nun bod^, txoi^ aUebem 

2. = in accordance with, nac|, flemfi^, jufolge, all three 
usually following the noun. 

3. Instead of using the preposition nac^, the adverb 
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naS) may be added to the verb, which then takes the 
simple dative : 

The artist has fashioned this 2)er ^ftnfller ^at biefe Sampe einem 
lamp after an old pattern alten SJlufier nad^gebtlbet 

I rode after (i. e followed) him 3(4 ritt il^m nadj fo fd^neU (see 15Z, 
as rapidly as I could 2 a) ic^ fonnte 

4 After, with a verbal noun in -4ng, should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by nad^bem (see 
128, 5) : 



After consulting a physician, 
he decided to go to Karlsbad 

III. Conj. SRac^bem: 

After he had finished his stu- 
dies he returned to America 

147. Against 1. Prep, 
geflcn : 

We had to row against the 
current 

He studied law against his fa- 
ther's wishes 

He leaned against the pillar 



9^a4bem er einen ^rgt urn !Rat 0e« 
fragt l^atte, entfd^log er ftd^, na(^ 
^arldbab gu ge^en 



9?a(4bem er feine @tubien beenbtg* 
l^atte, fe^rte er nadj ^merita gu- 
rfld 

Ordinarily, gcgen, toibcr, cnt** 



SBir mugtcn gcgen ben ©trom 

rubem 
(Sr ftubierte bie fRtd^tt gegeu ben 

SBunfc^ fetncs Sater«, or bcm 

^imjc^e feined ^ater9 entgegeit 
dt le^ute ft(^ gegen {or an) bm 

^feiler 



2. = in expectation of, looking forward to : 

I warn you against his treach- 3d| toavnt @ie t)or feiner Xreulofig* 

ery leit 

I am prepared against an at- 3d^ bin anf elnen 3(ngriff toovbereitet 

tack 



148. Ago. Adv. : 

Many years ago 
A few minutes ago 



©or Dtelen Sa^ren 
fdox mentgen Tlirmttn 
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A week (fortnight) ago ^ox a^t (toiftjie^n) S^gen 

It is not very long ago (Sd i{l no^ nid^t lange t)ec 

It may have been thirty yean (S9 mag nun breigig Sa^re fftt \da, 

ago, when, etc. aid, 2C 

149. Along. I. Adv. §in, ba^in; ^cr, batjcr (see 133): 

He walked along buried in 3n tiefen ©ebanten ging er bal^in 

thought 

He came along whistling a (Sin Sieb^en ^f etfenb, lam tt ba^er 

song 

Take him along with you 9^imm i(n mit ; see 200, 1 a 

Go along 1 $a(f e bt^ I or gort mit bit ! 

II. Prep, fifing^: 

Along the railroad, we saw Sfingd bet ^ifmba^n fallen n)tr Diele 
many traces of the inunda- ©puren bet Uberfc^wemmung 
tion 

a. Instead of the preposition Ifing^, the adverb entlang 
may be used, following either an accusative denoting way 
or distance (see 79, 2), or a noun dependent on a prepo- 
sition; entlang is most frequently used with verbs of 
motion : 

We walked along the bank of Sir gtngen bad Ufer (or cat htm 
the brook Ufer) bed Sad^ed entlang 

150. Although. Conj. Dbgleid^, obf^on, obtDOl^I, n)enn 
anS) {even if) ; and) is generally separated from njcnn by 
the subject, and sometimes also by other elements of the 
clause; in stately discourse, gleid^ and fc^on are often 
separated by ob ; see 140, 220 : 

Although this first attempt Obgleic^ ber erfle SSerfudft (or ob ber 

failed, he was not discour- erfie 3Scrfu(^ glcic^) mtfitang, fo 

aged t)erlor er bo4 ben Wliit nidjt 

Although he may not like it, SBenn ed i^m aitd^ iii^t gefdQt, fo 

he wiU have to submit toirb er ftc^ bod^ f iigcn milffen 
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151. Around. Adv. and Prep. See Abont, 143. 

152. As. Conj. 1. In comparisons, the demonstrative 

as, ioT which so may often be substituted, should always 

be translated by f o : 

As proud as a king @o flol) kote ein ^dntg 

As soon as possible @obaIb aid mSgli^ 

a. Of course, f o may be omitted under the same cir- 
cumstances under which as may be omitted in English : 
Proud as a Spaniard ®toI) kote ein @))anier 

2. The relative as of a comparison may be rendered by 

ate or n)ie ; as a rule, Xo'xt refers to quality and manner, 

and denotes similarity ; ate refers to quantity and degree, 

and denotes identity : 

As beautiful as a flower @o \6fixi Xoxt eine ®(ume 

As heavy as lead (@o fd^tDer aid ^(et 

He was received as it behooved @r njurbc cmpfangcn, ttjic c0 cinem 

a king ^onige gebii^rte 

I read as much as I could 3c^ lad fo MizX, aid id) lonnte 

a. After an adjective or adverb preceded by fo, the ate 

or iDie that would naturally introduce a following clause 

of comparison may be omitted without any other change 

in the clause : 

I shall come as soon as I can 3c^ tverbe fommen fobalb [at8] id^ 

lann 
As far as I understand it @o melt [tDie] \6) ed oerjle^e 

6. Such clauses, either with or without aud^ (see 165, 3), 

are often used in a concessive sense : 

As rich as he is, (however rich @o reid^ [al8, or njic] cr [aud^] ijl, 
he may be,) yet he is not [fo] ifi tt boc^ ntd^t gliidtlic^ 
happy 

{See 170, 2.) 
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c. As if, as though is ate tuenn, ate ob, or tt)ie luenn ; 

after ate, the usual substitution of the interrogative order 

for the conjunctions ttjenn or ob may be made (see 171, 2) : 

He looked as if (as though) he (Sr fal^ (xvi%, a\% ob {or aid koenn, or 
had been sick loie loenn) er frant getoefen tofire 

(see 118, 2), or al9 toare er {ran! 
geioefen 

3. -4.«, expressing identity, is always ate ; see 9 : 

They received him as their @te empftngen i^n aid il^ren 9M% 

king (i. e. he was to be their 

king) 
As an American (i. e, being an 1(9 Imerifaner ifl tt natfirlic^ ein 

American) he naturally be- ^[n^Snger ber re|)ubUfattif4en9te« 

lieves in the republican form gierungdform 

of government 
He went into the camp of the (Sr gtng Ql9 @pion in9 feinbU^e 

enemy as a spy Soger 

He disguised himself as a sol- (Sr oerfletbete ft^ aid @o(bat 

dier 

4. The conjunction a«, when used in a purely temporal 
sense, and referring to an individual act or condition in 
the past, is ate, more rarely hjic : 

As I opened the door, I saw 2Jl« (or XoXt) Idft bic Xlfix aufmod^te, 
him passing fal^ i4 t^n Doruberge^en 

5. When expressing cause (often combined with time), 
as should be translated by ba : 

As he had no money, he had to 2)a er !eln ®elb b^ttc, mufitc er gu 

stay at home ^aufe bleiben 

As the art of printing was not 2)a bte SBuc^brudFerf iinfl no(^ nid^t 

yet invented, books were crfunbcn War, fo toaren ©ficfter gu 

very expensive at that time Jener ^t\i feftr tcuer 

6. In the sense of as soon as, as fast as, as should be 
rendered by fobalb (see 2 a), f ort)ic, or toic : 
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As the printed sheets come @oba(b bie flebrucften SBogeit an9 
from the press, they are bcr ?5reffc lomnten, toerben fie ge* 
dried and folded trodtnet unb gefaltet 

7. According as, je nad^bem : 

The prince generally granted 2)er Rurfl pPegtc (ol(fte @efu(fte gu 

or refused such requests, ac- bcnjilligen obcr gu Dermeigem, ic 

cording as he was in good or nad^bem er gut ober ilbel gelaunt 

bad humor xoox 

153. At Prep. 1. = close by, an, bci : 

At the window 9m genfier 

At the table Hm %i\dit 

At the door %n ber X^&r 

2. == in or about, auf, particularly when speaking of 

large buildings, public places, institutions, and gatherings: 

At the castle Huf bem @d^Ioffe, auf ber SBurg 

At the city hall 9uf bem 9{at^au(e 

At the post-office Suf ber $ofi 

At the court-house 3luf bem ©erid^t 

At the market 9uf bem ^JJ^arlt 

At the university S(uf ber Uniberfttat 

At the exhibition 9uf bet SludfieUung 

At the synod $(uf ber @^nobe 

At the ball $(uf bem ^aSe 

3. at the house of, 6ci : 

At my friend's ©el meinem greunbc 

4. Before names of towns, in, more rarely ju: 
At Wetzlar 3n (or gu) SBefelac 

5. = toward : 

He rushed at him (Sr Prgte auf i^n \o9, or auf t^n gu 

He threw a stone at him (Sr tuarf mit eiuem @teine na^ t^m 

6. To express the time of day, um : 
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At what time are you coming ? 



At seven o'clock 
At half past six 
At a quarter past four 
At a quarter of five 

But 
At noon 
At night 
At dawn 



Um iPiettlel Uftr {or um totl^t 3clt, 
more rardy gu toddler ^tit) 
Tommfl bu ? 

Um jtebeti U^r 

Um ^atb fteben Ul^r 

Um etn Siertcl [Quf] fflnf 

Um brel Siertel [auf] fflnf 

3u ^xttaq, or mittagd ; aee 60 
3n bet ^a^t, or nQd|t9 
3u ber !S)5mmerun0 



7. After verbs denoting feelings or emotions, fiber : 

He wondered at the sight @r tounberte ftc^ iiber ben 9nb(i(f 

She was grieved at his ingrati- @ie mar befiimmert fiber feine Un« 
tude banfbarfeit 

8. Idioms: 

at the age of im ^(ter ))on 

at all iiber^QUpt 

not at all garnid^t 

nothing at all gar ni(^t9 

at the beginning im (am) %n* 

fange, anfangd, anfanglic^ 
at church in ber ^trd^e 
at a command auf einen i^ef e^l 
at court k)or ©ertc^t 
at dinner beim SJ^ittageffen 
at an end gu (Snbe 
at the end am (Snbe, gute^t 
at all events auf {eben f^all, 

iebenfaUd 
at my expense auf meinel^oflen 
at fault im Untec^t 
at first guer^ 
at home gu ^aufe 
at last jitlet^t 
at least menigfiend 
at length gule^t, enbUd^ - 
at liberty in grei^eit 



at most ^5d)flen9 

at peace in grieben 

at your pleasure nad^ beinem 9e« 

lieben 
at that price gn {eucm ^reifc 
at the risk of his life mtt ©efa^r 

feinee iOebend 
at the risk of losing his friendship 

auf bte ©efa^r ^in, feine greunb* 

f 4aft gu oerlieren 
at school in ber ©c^ule 
at sea auf @ee, auf ber @ee, gut 

@ec 
at the theater im Xl^eater 
at times jutoeilen 
at any time gu ieber ^tit 
at no tune ntemald 
at supper beim ^benbeffen 
at table bet Xtfc^e 

at that time gu iener 3ett 
at work an ber Arbeit 
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154L Beoaiue. I. Conj. SBeil, ba: 

He cannot come, because he is (Sr lanit nid^t (ommen, toett {or ba) 
sick er Irani ifl 

IL Because of. Prep. SSegen: 

He could not come, because of (Sr lonnte toegen be9 9{egen9 ni^t 
the rain lommen 

155. Before. I. Adv. 1. Of place, t)orn ; after a verb 
of motion, t)oran. 

Before and behind $om unb ^inten 

2. Expressing time, t)or^er, fru^cr, ef|er, fcf)on, bcreitiS: 

He had been there before @r mar fd^on fni^er bageloefen 

This had never happened be- 2)te9 mar nod^ nte gef^e^en 
fore 

II. Prep. 1. Usually, Uor: 

Before the house $or bent ^aufe 

The servant stepped before him 2)er Wiener trat t)or t^n 

Before sunrise Sor ©onnenaufgang 

2. Before with a verbal noun in -ing should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by one of the 
conjunctions named below; see 118, 5. 

III. Conj. ®l)e, tjorbem, betjor : 

He played the violin before he (Sr f))telte bie ©etge, e^e er (efen 
could read lonnte 

156. Behind. I. Adv. ^inten ; when denoting direc- 
tion, nacfi l^inteu : 

I saw enemies before and be- 3(1^ fa§ geinbe t)om unb ^inten 

hind 

From behind %^tm ^inten 

I sent a servant behind ^^ f(^i(f te einen 2)iener nad^ ^tnten 

He left his wife behind (Sr Ueg fetn SBeib gurflcf 

Look behind yourself @ie^ bt^ um 

You are still far behind ^u bifi no4 toeit gurfid 
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IL Prep. 1. ^intcr: 

The robber was lying in wait ^er 9l&uber lanerte Winter ban 

behind the tree ^aume 

He took refuge behind the rock (Sx fliic^tete ft^ ^tnter ben getfen 

2. Sometimes, behind may be expressed by the adverb 

itad^, the verb theu taking a simple dative (see 70) : 

She is not behind her sister in @ie fiel^t t^rer ©d^eflet an gletg 
industry nic^t wadj 

157. Below. I. Adv. Unten ; when expressing direc- 
tion, nac^ unten, ^inunter, l^erunter (see 133) : 

You will find Mr. S below @ie toerben $erm ©. untcn finben 

The captain has gone below 2)er ^apitan t{i nac!^ nnten {or ^in« 

unter) gegangen 
Come below 1 J^ommt l^mtnter I 

II. Prep. Unter: 

Below the bridge Unter ber (or bie, see 127, 4) S3rfi(fc 

Below cost Unter bcm ^ojlenprcifc 

Below his dignity Unter fetner SBdrbe 

Below criticism Unter aUer ^ritif 

158. Beside. Prep. 1. = by the side of, neben : 

She sat down beside her mother @ie fet^te {tc^ neben i^re Winitn 

2. = over and above, outside of (usually besides), Qufeer : 

Besides the doctor, there were ^uger bem ^vgte tvaren itod^ fitnf 

five persons in the room ^erfonen im ^inimer 

Nobody besides myself iRiemanb auger miVf or niemanb 

atd 1(4 

3. Beside (or besides) with a verbal noun in -ing should 

be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced by aii^er 

bofe (see 128, 5) : 

Besides refusing to pay the SCugcrbem bag er fid^ toelgcrtc, bie 
bill, he also insulted me 9ledSuung gu beja^len, beletbigtc 

er mic^ nod^ 
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4. Figuratively: 

Beside one's self with rage Kttger ft^ t>OT ^ttt^ 

159. Besides. I. Adv. Ubcrbici^, aufeerbem : 

Besides, he is my friend UbcrbieS ifl er mcln grcunb 

Nobody besides (t. c. nobody iRieuianb anber«, fonfl niemanb 
else) 

II. Prep. See Beside, 2, 3. 



160. Beyond. I. Adv. S)arfl6er f|tnau§, toeiter l^tnQU^ : 

He shot much beyond (Sr fc^og melt bariiber ^inauS 

They live far beyond @ie koo^nen Diet koeiter ^inauft 

II. Prep. 1. = on the other side jenfeite ; after a verb 
expressing motion, fiber, often strengthened by a follow- 
ing Ijinau^ (see 134, 3) : 

Beyond this forest Senfeitd biefe9 Satbe9, or Ijinttt 

biefem Batbe 
Beyond the sea 3ett!fettd bed SReered 

He shot beyond the mark (Sx fd^og fiber ba9 3tel ^inauS 

2. = outside of, except, aufeer : 

Beyond his nearest relatives, ^uger fetnen nSc^flen SertDanbten 
nobody was admitted tpurbe niemanb gugelaffen 

3. Idioms: 

Beyond belief, beyond credit Unglattblic^ 

Beyond dispute, beyond doubt O^nc S^ti\t\, oljne aEen S^^^^^h 

ungtoeifetl^aft, unfireitig 
Beyond description, beyond Unbef^reiblid^, unfaglicl^ 

expression 
That is beyond me ^aS gel^t iiber nteine ^egriffe 

Beyond measure fiber bie Tla^tn, uber aQe Wla^m, 

ilbennSgig 
Beyond my reach ^uger metnem Sereid^e 

Beyond recovery Unrettbar 
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161. But I. Prep. 1. = except, auger, afe : 

I speak no language but Eng- 3(^ fpred^e nur (l^ngUf(^, or nic^td 
lish aid (Sngltfc^, or teiue ©prad^e 

auger (SngliM 

But for him, I should haye SBenn er nic^t getDefen to&xt, to&xt 
fallen t4 gefaSen 

2. = only, nur ; erft (see 198, 2) : 

He had but a few pennies in (Sr ^atte nur loenige $fennige in 

his pocket ber Xa\6)t 

He had but half finished his (^x ^atte fetue Arbeit erfl ^atb t)oU 

work, when he was called lenbet, al9 er abgenifen tDurbe 

away 

II. Conj. 2I6cr, fonbern. Two ideas absolutely exclud- 
ing one another are contrasted by fonbern, hence fonbern 
can be used only after a negative ; two ideas forming a 
contrast, but not absolutely excluding one another, are 
contrasted by aber : 

Not large, but small 9?t(i^t grog, fonbern Keiu 

Small, but pretty ^letn, aber ^ilbfd^ 

This is not French, but Italian 2)ted ifl nid^t granjdftfd^, fonbern 

Stalicnifd^ 
This is French, but very poor 2)ie« tfl granjoftfd), aber f e^r fd^Ict^* 
French te3 granjbpfd) 

162. By. I. Adv. 1. = close hy, hard by [bic|t] babet, 
[bicf)t] baneben, [bid)t] baran : 

He stood by and laughed (Sr flaub babel unb locate 

Those standing by 2)ie Umfle^enben 

2. = past : tjorbei, t)oruber : 

The captain rides by every day !S)er ©auptmann reite. jeben £ag 



The passers-by 

3. 

By and by 
By the by 


Dorbel, or Doruber 
!2)te ^oriiberge^enben 


9{a4flen9, balb, allmabUg 
^propod, neben^er 
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11. Prep. 1. = near 6y, close 6y, iy the side of, 6ei, an, 
ticben : 



By the bridge 

He sat by his friend 



«n bcr ©riidfc 

(Sr {ag bei (or neben) fetnem greunbe 



After a verb expressing motion, bet should not be used. 

2. = on or hefore : 

It must be finished by Monday (S9 mug am {or Dor) iUlontag fertig 

feltt 
^x mug um (or Dor) 6 U^r gurftd 

feln 
@r toar fet^t (or mittlertoetle) DoO* 

fianbig ermattet 



He mi^it be back by 6 o'clock 

By this time he was thorough- 
ly tired 



3. = past : an, bei . . . tjovbet, t)oruber : 

We sailed by a lighthouse 

4. = hy way of, fiber : 

I came by Strassburg 

5. = hy means of, burd^ : 

He sent the letter by a mes- 
senger 

The church was destroyed by 
fire 

By practice 



SBir fegetten an einem Seud^tturm 
uoriibcr, or Dorbci 



3(4 bin iiber ©tragburg gelommen 



(Sr fanbte ben 9rief bur4 einen 

$oten 
!£)ie ^ird^e murbe bur^ i^euer itx» 

ildrt 
2)ur4 flbung 



6. To denote the agent, after a passive verb, t»on, or, 
unless the verb expresses feeling or emotion, biird^; to 
denote the author of a book or a work of art, t)on : 

He was esteemed by all who (Sr n^iirbe Don alien, bie il^n tannten, 

knew him gead^tet 

The castle of Heidelberg was ^a8 $etbelbevger ©(^(og murbe Don 

destroyed by the French ben (or burc^ bie) granjofcn get* 

ftort 
This poem is by Schiller S)ieje8 ©ebid^t tfl Don @(i)iaer 
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7. = according to, na(f) : 

By my watch IRcd^ tnelncr U^r 

By your description ^adj bctncr ^[ttgobc 

8. To express measure or number : 

They sell chickens by the Tlan t)er!Quft iunge ^il^ner tutd^ 

pound bcm ?fmib 

By the dozen (t. 6. several 2)u^enbn}eife, or ju 2)u4$enben 

dozens) 
By the hundred $unbcrttt)eifc, or gu ©unbcrtcn 

a. To express a difference in measure or number, use 
um, or simply the accusative (see 79, 1) : 

He is older than his sister by (Sr tfl [urn] 10 3a^re alter aid feine 

ten years @cl^tt)cfler 

We were ahead by one boat- 2Bir toaxtn [urn] cine Sootlangc 

length t>oxavi9 

9. By, with a verbal noun in -ing, should be rendered 

by a subordinate clause introduced by inbem or baburd^ 

ba& (see 128, 5) : 

He aroused the sympathy of (gr crloedf te bag 9Wltlcib bcr Sflrger, 

the citizens by pretending to inbcm {or baburc^ ba6) cr t)orgab 

be an old soldier cr toorc cin alter ©olbat 

10. Idioms: 

by birth t)on ©cburt by means of mlttclfl 

by chance hvix6) 3"Mf JufaHig by no means auf feinen goU, fci- 

by day bet Xaqt, day by day, neSlvcgS 

2:ag filr 2:ag know by name bcm 'iflamtn nad^ 
by degrees aUma^lid^ feuncn 

by experience a\x9 (Srfa^rimg by name of 9^amen8 

by force mit ©cttjalt one by one ciner nadj bcm anbem 

by hand mit bcr ^anb by profession won SBcruf 

by heart auSlocnbig by one's self f ur fld^ 

by land gu ?anbc by trade toon ®ttotxbt, bcm ®c- 
by letter bricflld^ ttjcrbc nadf 

little by little ollmfi^Uc^ by way of -tucifc ; by way of 
by all means auf {cben %a% auf trial k)erfu(i)$n7eifc 

aUc gallc, jcbcufoU« by the way beilaufig 
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163. Down. Adv. Untcn ; after a verb of motion, I)in=» 
unter, \)\nab, i)crunter, ^erab (see 133) : 

My sister is down stairs Tltint @(f)n)efler ifl unteit 

She came down stairs @lc lam l^eruntcr 

She came down the stairs @ie !am bie Xvtppt l^erunter 

The stone rolled down the S)cr @tcln roUtc ben S3crg ^Inuutcr, 
mountain Ijinab 

164. Either. I. Pron. See 40. 

II. Conj. 1. Either ., ,or, entoebcr • . . ober ; see 217 : 

I shall spend next summer 9Zad)f!cn @onimcr tocrbc lrf| cnt* 

either in England or in Nor- njcbcr in (Sngtanb obcr in ^qx* 

way tt)egen jubringcn 

Either you must depart at ©ntwcber ntugt bu (or cnttt)cbcr, bu 

once, or you will arrive too mufit) foglcid^ abrcifcn, ober bu 

late fommfi (see 108) gu fp&t l^in 

2. Not . . . either y a\x6) ntd^t : 

It is true, I cannot do it; but @9 ifl waljr^ \6) !ann ed nid^t (see 

you cannot do it either 97), bu aber aud^ nid^t 

CJolumbus had only three ships, (£olumbu6 ^attc nur brel ©d^lffc 

and not very good ships unb noc^ nltfit elnmal fcl^r gutc 
either 

165. Ever. Adv. 1. = at any time, }e, jemalig : 
If you ever do this again fBenn bu bieS jc tt)tebcr t^ufl 

2. == at all times, for ever, immer, Quf immer, auf etotg : 

Ever your friend Charles S(uf immer 3)ctn grcunb ^arl 

3. After an interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb 

(often -soever), auc^, auc^ immer, aiid^ nur, nur immer; 

these particles may immediately follow the pronoun or 

adverb, but more often other words intervene : 

Whosoever may have said this SBcr blc8 nur Immer gefagt ^aben 
was mistaken mag, l^at ftc^ geirrt 
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Wherever he may he, I shall SBo er au(^ fein mag, i4 toerbe {see 

find him 280) it)n ftnben 

From whichever side you may SBon totiditx @eite man ftd^ ouc^ 

approach this wonderful tmmer biefem »unbert)o1Ien 9aue 

building, the impression is na^t, ber (Sinbrud tfi ilbertvaitt* 

overwhelming genb 

a. With less emphasis, whosoever may be translated by 
jeber ber (or tDeldjer), allc bic (or hjeld^c), whenever by jcbci§' 
mal ttjcnn, wherever by uberaH hJO, etc. 

6. For however and ever 5o, see 170, T, 2. 

166. For. I. Prep. 1. = in place of, for the benefit 

of, in favor of, fiir : 

I will pay for you 3c3^ hJlU f ilr blc^ bega^ten 

I have spoken for you ^dj f^aht fiir bt(^ gef))roc^en 

I am for free-trade 3cf) bin fur ben grei^anbel 

a. After a transitive verb accompanied by a direct ob- 
ject, for in this sense may often be rendered by the " da- 
tive of interest " ; see 72. 

2. = in exchange for, fiir, iim : 

He bought a pair of boots for @r lauftc cln $aar ©ticfcln fflr 

fifteen marks fiinfgel^n Tlaxt 

For a low price Um einen geringen ^reU 

For little money Um n)entg ®elb 

, 3. = as, aU, fiir, gu (see 76) : 

I learn for certain 3c6 ^5re at9 gang getvig 

I took him for an Englishman ^d) ^telt i^n fiir einen @ngtanber 

The workmen chose him for 2!)ie ^rbeiter koS^Iten i^n gu i^rem 
their leader Snfii^rer 

4 To denote aim, purpose, Ujegcn, t)aI6er (following the 

noun) : 

They killed him for his money @te tdteten i^n {eined ®elbe9 megen, 

or ^alber 
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a. After a verb expressing motion, nad^ : 

VTe left for New York in the %m 3(benb reijlen loir nadft ^txo 

evening ?)orf ab 

She went for a doctor <Sie ging na^ etnem ^rgte 

He sent for his overcoat (Sr {d^icf te nac^ tetnem flberrocfe 

5. To denote cause, reason, tocgen ; before nouns denot- 
ing feeling or emotion, t)or : 

The jadge was respected for ®er Slic^ter lonrbe tuegen feiner 
his honesty and his wisdom 9{ed)tt4affen^eit unb feiner ^Iug« 

^eit geac^tet 

a. Before nouns denoting emotions, t)or : 

He could hardly speak for joy <gr tonnte t)or grcubc faum fpred^eu 

ror.pain S5or ©Emergen 

For grief S3or Summer 

For laughing SSor Sac^cn 

For pleasure $or ^ergniigen 

6. To denote time. A. Time elapsed. Use the ac- 
cusative with or without a strengthening adverb (see 80, 
2 and a) : 

The Saxons and Danes fought !S)te @ac^fen unb S)5tten fSm))ften 
for many years Diele 3a^re [^inburd^; or lang] 

a. To denote the length of time which an action or 
condition has, or had, continued, use the same construc- 
tion as above, or the preposition fcit; see 106: 

I have been waiting here for ^6) tuarte l^ier [feit] bret @tunben 
three hours 

B. Time to elapse. Generally auf : 

I am going to France for six ^6) ge^e auf fec^d Sodden nac^ 

months grantretci^ 

I am going to France for the 3(^ ge^e nac^ granlreid^, urn ben 

winter SSinter bort augubrtngen 
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7. For, with a verbal noun in -itig (see 128, 5), should 
be translated by a subordinate clause introduced by toeil 
or baf iir bafe, in case for expresses cause, and by um . . . ju 
with the infinitive, or according to 128, 2, in case for ex- 
presses purpose : 



The ministry was criticised for 
not taking immediate action 

I have engaged a man for pack- 
ing my books 



8. Idioms: 

for all that trofj aEebem 

once for all etn f iir aUe SJ^ale 

as for me toad tntc^ betrifft 

for example gum Setipiel 

forever auflmmev 

for fear of au0 gurt^t oor 

for the future in Su^^i^f^ 8"* 

fatiftlg 
for good auf immer 
for life auf Sebendgeit; Ieben0« • 

tSnglid^ 

II. Conj. S)enn (see 217) : 

The king sent his son, for he 
himself was too old and 
feeble 



9J2an tabelte ba9 S^inifiertum; luetl 
{or baffir, bag) e« nt^t foglei^ 
aWagrcgcttt ergriffcn Iftattc 

3(^ ^abe mir etnen SJtann gum @tn« 
pacfen tnetner iSBild^er gemietet, 
(ft ..\ gemietet, um metne iBfic^er 
eingupaden 

for the life of me filr meln Seben 
line for line "^vXt filr "^ix^ 
for the love of him i^m gu Siebe 
it is not for me to judge eS ge« 

bul^rt mir nid^t, gu rid^ten 
for the moment augenbU(f(i(^ 
for nothing umf onfl 
for the present gcgenwartig 
for the sake of um • • . tDiQen 
for want of au« SWangel an 
for all the world like gerabe iDie 



fanbte feinen ©o^n, 
felbft tuar gu alt unb 



2)er 
benn er 
fd^mac^ 



167. From. Prep. 1. Usually t)on, au§ {put of\ often 
strengthened by a suitable adverb (see 134, 3) : 

34 bin einmal gu guge oon iD{un« 
c^en nad^ SBten gegangen 

34 bin and \,moTt rare^j^ Don) SBien 

$argit)al gog bad ©d^roert {kVi% ber 
@d)elbc [i)crau8] 

(gr fid t)om ©tu^Ie [^cruntcr] 

%vA ©runbfatj 



I once walked from Munich to 

Vienna 
I am from Vienna 
Parzival drew his sword from 

its sheath 
He fell from his chair 
From principle 
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a. In the sense of beginning toith, beginning at, from 
should be translated by uon ... an ; an may be omitted 
before big to: 

From Passaa to Linz the roads $oii $af[au [an] bid nac^ Sing 

were very good toaxtn bic SBcgc fel)r gut 

From that time he grew 35on jencr jitit an wurbe cr jlfirfcr 
stronger 

From my childhood 5Bon mcincr ^Inbl^clt an, or auf 

2. = Sy, according to, na6) : 

To judge by his looks ©cincm SluSfel^en nat^ ju urteltcn 

3. After verbs denoting removal, the simple dative 
should be used ; see 69. 

4. After verbs expressing concealment, t)or ; after verbs 
expressing protection, t)or or gcgen : 

She concealed her troubles @ic Dcrljclmlit^tc ll^rcn Summer 

from her friends tJor il^rcn grcunblnncu 

An umbrella protects us from 2)er fRegenfd^irm fc^fl^t un9 \>ox bent 

the rain {or gegcn ben) Slegen 

168. Hardly. See Scarcely, 187. 

169. Hence. Adv. 1. = frorro this point, [from] hence, 
t)on t)ier, uon ba : 

Let us go hence Sagt unS Don l^ier fortgel^en 

He sailed to Genoa, [from] (Sr ful^r nad^ @enua, t)on ba nac^ 
hence to Marseilles 97tar{eine9 

2. =zfrom this time: 

A week hence ; a year hence 3n clncr SSodftc; in elnem Salute 

3. = for this reason, balder, be^^alb, be^toegen : 

He is faithful to his friends, @r bteibt felnen greunben treu, bo* 
hence they are also faithful ^er ftnb fit avcd^ t^m treu 
to him 
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170. However. I. Adv. 1. = in whatever manner, 

tote, tDtc Qud^, toic aud^ immcr, toic and) nur, tote nur immer ; 

see 165, 3, and 220 : 

However he may do it, it will Ste er ed audi anfangen ma^, t9 

be a difficult piece of work tuirb tint f c^mtertge Arbeit toerben 

However that may be SEBte bfin quc^ fein mag, toit ftc^ ba9 

aud) oer^alten mag 

2. = in whatever degree, tote [aud)], fo [au(^] ; see 165, 

3 and 220 : 

However beautiful she was SBie fc^on fie [andU toar, or fo fd^on 

fie [an&l] war 
However diligently he studied @o ficigig er [audft] flubiertc 

a. The same effect may be produced by ttod^ fo ever so 
much : 

However rich he may be, he . @r mag nodft fo rctc^ fcln, er tolrb 

will be punished for this bod) fflr btefe« SScrbtcc^en beflraft 

crime iverben 

Every remark, however unim- 3ebe tio(^ fo unhjtc^tigc ©cmcrfung 

portant, was reported in the tourbe in ben iD'^orgenjeitungen be* 

morning papers rtd^tet 

II. Conj. 1. With much emphasis, = however that 
may be, toie bem an6) fetn mag (see above, 1, 1), or tro^bem, 
tro^ aHebem : 

However, I will pardon you Srofebcm (or trotj attebem) toill tc^ 
once more bir nod) einmal Derget^en 

2. With less emphasis, = but, bod^, jebod^, after, aOein; 
bod) and allein, in this sense, should stand at the begin- 
ning of the clause, jebocft and aber have the same freedom 
of position as the English however : 

He was, however, very fond of (gr tuar jeboti^ ein grower 9WufiIUeb» 
music t)aber, or bodj mar er ein groger 

il»uftnieb^aber 
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The enemy, however, did not S>0(^ \djim utt« bcr gelnb nld^t gu 
seem to notice us bemerlen, or aUein ber geinb 

fd)ien un9 ntdit gu bemerfen 

171. K. Conj. 1. Usually ttjenn, followed by the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive when the condition is 
not realized (see 118); the following hypothetical clause 
is often introduced by f o (see 140) : 

If he comes, I shall go away SBcnn cr fomrnt, [fo] gc^c It^ fort 

If I were rich, I should travel SBcnn Ici^ rcidft to&xt, [fo] tt)ilrbc id^ 

for several years mcl)rerc Sal&rc rcifcn 

If I had not known him so SBcnn i6) i^it ut(!^t fo gut gefannt 

well, I should have lent him ^fittc, [fo] ^fittc idj i^m ba8 ®clb 

the money gelie^cn 

2. Instead of tt)enn with the dependent order (see 236), 

the interrogative order is often used to express a condition 

(see 235, 2) ; in that case, fo is very regularly used at the 

beginning of the principal clause : 

^ommt cr, fo gc^c i^ fort 
SBarc id^ rctd^, fo loflrbc i6) inct)rere 3a^rc rcifcn 
$>attc id) i^n ntd^t fo gut gefannt, fo l)dttc td^ ibm bad ®e(b gcUe^en 
Compare with the sentences under 1. 

3. The conditional clause may, of course, follow the 
hypothetical clause ; in that case, however, the interroga- 
tive order is not used except to express a condition not 

realized : 

34 gc^c fort, njcnn cr fomnit 

3dft wilrbc me^rere Sal^rc rcifcn, njcnn td^ xtidj toaxt, or toaxt td^ rclc^ 
3c^ ^attc t^m bad ®ctb gegcben, toenn tt^ t^n nt(i)t fo gut gefannt l^fittc, 
or ptte id^ t^n nid^t fo gut gefannt 

' Compare with the sevdences under 1. 

4 For as if^ see 152, 2 c. 

5. In indirect questions both if and whether should be 
translated by o6 : 
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The general wished to find out Ttt Qraaal tDnafd^ |B ofatcoi, 
whether the enemy would ob bcr %dab bat nSdifbta Storgoi 
attack in the mommg or not angmfai nmrbr, ober nt^t 

Ask that man if he can show ^taffn &t ben SRomi bort, ob ft 
us the way to the station imS ben fBcg vail ban ^MfttSfoft 

jrigoi fonn 

172. In. I. Adv. 1. 3)rmnen ; after a verb express- 
ing motion, ^ineiit, herein (see 133) : 

I called: "Come in" 3<^ riff: ,r*«rin^ 

She rushed in, in great excite- @ie fturjte in gtoger Snfrcgnng 

ment fftma 

I went in to help him 34 Si^fl ^indn, nm t^m pi ^t\\m 

Ton were not in (at home) Xn toax^ ni^t gu ^onfe 

2. In certain familiar phrases, ju . . . I^crein, ^inein: 
He came in [by] the door (5r tarn gur X^iir ftercin 

11. Prep. 1. Usually in, contracted with bem to im : 

in the bottle in ber glafc^e in Asia in Sftm 

in the book im $ud)e in sunmier tm ©ommer 

in school in brr ©d^iite in three weeks in bret fBoc^en 

in Berlin in Berlin 

2. To express the time of day, use either the genitive 
(see 60) or an : 

in the morning ant SJIorgen in the day-time am Xa^t, or bei 

in the evening am ^benb Xage 

But 

in the night in ber ^lad^t, or bei '^adft 

3. In a language, auf : 

He answered in German @r antmortete auf 2)eutfc^ 

What do you call this in Ger- $Bie nennt man {or n)ie l^etgt) bied 
man ? 2)ing anf 2)eutf(!^ ? 

But 
In German there are two de- 3m 2)entf(^en gibt e9 gmei 2)eflina» 
clensions tionen 
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4. In with a verbal noun in -4ng should be translated 
by bet with a verbal noun in -en (see 128, 2), or by a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by a suitable conjunction (see 
128, 5) ; the former construction should be chiefly used 
when time or an accompanying circumstance is to be 
expressed : 

SBeim Ubcrfcfecn bicfcrturjcn ©telle 
mad^tc cr fiinf ge^ler 

S)er gflrfi betolcS f elnc ^lug^ett hoi* 
burd^, bag er ben geinb mit ®fite 
be^anbelte 



In translating this short pas- 
sage he made five mistakes 

The prince showed his wisdom 
in treating his enemies kind- 

5. Idioms : 

in appearance bem ^nfc^eine 

itai^ 
in comparison im ^ergleic^e 
in conclusion jum ©c^tuffe, 

^(i^ItegU^ 
in the country (not in another 

country) Im ?anbe 
in the country (not in the city) 

auf bem !Oanbe 
in honor of the king \izm ^b« 

nige gu (Sl)reu 
in a hurry In grogcr (Site, eitig 
be in a hurry in groger (Sile 

fein, groge @ile l^aben 
in this manner auf btefe {or 

fold^e) SBelte 
there is nothing in it e9 tfl 

nic^td baran 

173. Instead, Adv. and Instead of, Prep. 1. In German, 
Qttftatt is used as a preposition only ; hence both the ad- 
verb instead and the preposition instead of should be 
rendered by Qnftatt with a genitive ; for anftatt. Oil ©tcHc 
may be substituted : 



in my opinion nat^ meiner 3(nflci^t 

in press untcr ber ^Jpreffe 

in print gebnidtt; not in print (aU 

sold) bergriffen 
in the reign (of) unter bcr SRc* 

gtenmg 
in short !urg 
in time (on time) gu rcdfttcr ^z\i, 

gur rec^ten ^di, red^tgeitig ; (in 

future) mit bcr ^t\i 
in times past, in former times 

frii^er, e^cmal^ 
in olden times in {or gu) alien 

3eltcn 
in truth h)a^r^aftig 
in this way auf bicfe {or fotc^c) 

SBetfc 
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Instead of his father, his Snflatt feine« fSattt^ ttat feine 

mother entered the room SRutter ind 3^^^^^ 

He meant to take quinine, but (Sr tDoUte (S^inin ne^men, na^m 

took arsenic instead aber anflatt beffen (see 82) ^rfenil 

His nephew could not go, so @fin 9Ze^e lonnte ntc^t binge^en, 

he sent a friend instead bfd^alb fanbte er etnen feiner 

grcunbe anjlott fclner, or an 
felncr ©tcHe 

2. After instead of, a verbal noun in -4nff should be 

rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 128, 5 a. 

174. Into. Prep. 3n, often strengthened by a suit- 
able adverb (see 134, 3) : 

He fell into the water @r fiel in ba« SBaffer 

This tavern fell into disrepute 2)ie{ed Sti'td^Qiid tarn in fibeln !Ruf 

The general sent an officer into S)er ©eneral fd^idtte etnen Offigter 

the city to demand its sur- in bie @tabt l^tnein; um {te gur 

render Ubergabe aufjuforbem 

175. Like. Adv. Like may be expressed in two ways : 

1. By gleicf), sometimes called a preposition (see 137, 2), 
properly an adjective in apposition and therefore unin- 
flected (see 18, 2), and governing a dative (see 73), which 
may precede or follow ; this construction is more often 
used when the comparison has reference to the subject 
of the sentence than when it has reference to any other 
part. 

2. By tv'xt as, which requires the two elements of the 

comparison to be in the same case : 

He rushed up the stairs like a ^te etn SBal^nftnntger (or gteic^ 
madman einem ^abnftnntgen, or etnem 

Sa^nftnmgen gleid)) {iilrgte ec 
blc 2:rc^pe blwauf 
He treated me like a school- @r be^onbette nii(^ U^ie einen ^d^nU 
boy iungen 
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a, SBie may be strengthened by a preceding ebenfo or 

gcrabe, jvst, and the second part of the comparison is very 

often introduced by fo : 

SBlc (or flerabe n)ic, or cbcnfo tt)ic) 
feine iD'^utter, fo l)atte au(^ ©oet^e 
brauned ^aor unb butille fun« 
felnbe ^iigen 



Like his mother, Goethe had 
hrown hair and dark lustrous 
eyes 



176. MncL Adv. When expressing degree, not meas- 
urable quantity, much, very much should generally be 
rendered by f eljr, otherwise by utcl : 



She was very much grieved 
I respect him yery much 
He is much (i. e, highly) re- 
spected 
He is much (i. e. by many, or 
in many ways) maligned 



«Stc toax Jel)i* bcliimmcrt 
(Sr ifl fe^r geat^tet 
(Sr ifl Diet oerteumbet 



177. ITeither [. . . nor], I. Pron.^ See 40. 

II. Conj. 1. Neither . . . nor, tuebcr .  . nod^ : 

She was neither industrious ®te toax toeber ^Ui^i^ nod^ begabt 

nor talented 

I am neither rich, nor have I 3tft bin ttjebcr rrltft, noc^ boBc id^ 

any desire to become so Sedangen banad^, ed }u merben 

2. Not . . . neither, not , . . nor, nict)t . • . unb auc^ nid^t : 

I did not go to the concert last 2^ tear gcflcrn 5lbetib nidt)t im 
night, neither (nor) can I go Concert unb l^eute SCbenb fann ic^ 
to-day Qiic^ ntdE)t ^inge^en 

178. Of. Prep. See 57 flf. 

179. Off. I. Adv. 1. = distant, tvtxt meg, entfernt : 

Far off, a great way off SBeit roeg; tocit Don Ijier, Don ba, 

Don bort 

2. = away, after verbs of removal, Ujeg, fort, baDon : 
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He hurried off to catch the @r fltte bobon (or fort), um ben 

train 3"B 3" crreiti^cn 

He got off with his life (Sr fam mtt bent Seben bat)on 

3. = down, \)txob, l^eruntcr, ^inob, l^inunter (see 133) : 

He fell off. and broke his leg (Sr ftel ^erunter unb brad^ bad 8ein 

4. Idioms: 

Off and on Sib unb gu; balb jo, batb fo 

He is well off @r Ijl in gutcn Umflonbcn 

Everything went off well Slttc* ging gut ob, or toon flatten 

Take off one's hat @eincn $ut abne^mcn 

Take off one's coat, one*s boots @einen SRod, feiue ©tiefel auSgiel^en 

I must be off now ^6) mug \t%i fort 

Put off, delay SSerfc^ieben, ^inaufifc^tcbcn 

II. The preposition off should be rendered by tjou, 

strengthened by a suitable adjective or adverb from 

among those mentioned above (see 134, 3) : 

The tavern is a mile off the 2)a« SBirtS^auS ijl einc 3»et(e bon 

road • ber ^anbftrage eutfenit 

He jumped off the horse @r Iprang bom ^J^ferbe ^crunter 

180. On. I. Adv. 1. In phrases like to have on, put 

on, an or auf ; see below, II, 1 and 2 : 

She had a white dress on @ie ^ottc ein tt)ei6c« ^Icib an 

He put his fur cap on (Sr fe^jte feiue ^Jelgmilfee auf 

2. ^= forward, further, fort, Ujeiter, i)ortoarte: 

They marched on until it be- @ie marfd^icrten toeiter bl« e« bun» 

came dark fel n^urbe 

I went on reading ^6) fubr fort gu lefen 

And so on Unb fo Wetter 

From now on 33on je^t an 

II. Prep. 1. = close hy, or touching, an object, an : 

Cologne is on the Rhine ^oln Ucgt am SRl^eln 

The picture hangs on the wall 2)a« ©lib l^fingt an ber SBanb 

I knocked on the door ^^ ftopfte an bte %\jVix 
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2. = on top of, or resting on, auf : 

The book is lying on the table ^a9 Su4 It^^t auf bem %\\^ 



A stork has his nest on the 

roof of the church 
Go and lay this book on my 

desk 



@tn @tor(j^ ^at fein 92efl auf bem 

!S)ac^e ber k\x<i)t 
(S^el^en @ie l}in unb legen @ie bled 

^\\6) auf mein '^vXi 



8. To denote time, an (see 60) : 

On Monday Htn 9J?ontag 

On a fine morning 



On the first of April 

4. = about, fiber : 

A treatise on electricity 



Hn etnem fd^dnen iD^orgen, or eined 

fd^dnen SRorgend 
9m erflen ll^ril 



@tne Sbl^anblnng Sber bte (Slectri* 
citat 



5. On with a verbal noun in -ing should be rendered 
by a subordinate clause introduced by afe ; see 128, 5. 

6. Idioms: % 



on account [of] toegen 

on no account uuter leinenUm* 

flanben 
on board an ^orb 
call on one (visit) befud^en, 

(summon) aufforbem 
on this condition unter biefer 

^ebtngitng 
on the contrary im ©egenteit 
on foot gu f^ug 
on hand t)orrfitig 
on the one hand auf ber etnen 

@cttc, clncrfeitd 



on horseback gu ^ferbe, ride on 

horseback rdlen 
coi land auf bem Vanbe, am I'anbe, 

an bad l^anb 
on this occasion bei bief rr ®etegen« 

^cit 
on my part mcinerfcitg 
on purpose a b fid) 1 1 id), mit 2(bfi(^t 
on shore auf bem I'anbe, am Sanbe, 

an bad i^aiib 
on one side auf ber eineu 2>t\it 
on a sudden plo^Iic^ 
on these terms unter biefcn ©c- 

bingungen 



181. Only. Adv. 1. SRur: 

Only five miles from here 5Rnr filnf SWctlen Don ^ter 

If I had only known it SBcnn id) e« nnr getougt ^Stte 
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In optative sentences like the last, the German nut is 
even more common than the English only, 

2. = not yet more than, crft : 

I had only read a few pages ^d^ Ijatit erfl tvenige <Seiten gelefen, 

when he returned al8 cr gurutffam 

She was only three years old @ie toax eifl brei 3al)i'e alt, a\9 

when her mother died il^re SRutter flarb 

3. Be careful not to confound the adjective only with 

the adverb ; the former is etn jig : 

The only reliable work on this S)q« cinjigc jutoerlofftge SBerl fiber 
subject is by a Frenchman biefeu ©egenflanb ifl t)on einem 

^^lanjofen gefc^rieben 

182. Out I. Adv. 1. Ordinarily, braufeen; after 

verbs expressing motion, l)inau§, I)erau§ (see 133) : 

Out on the ocean 2)rau6en auf bcm Tlttxt 

Out in the fields ©raugen auf ben ^elbcrn 

He rushed out into the street @r fliiqte auf bie ^trage l^tnaud 

I will call him out ^6) miU il^n ^eraudrufen 

2. With certain verbs, in certain senses (see 131), an^ ; 

likewise in certain idioms : 

Mr. S. is going out now iperr @. gel^t {c^t ou« 

I was out (not at home) 3(^ koar an^, nidji gu ipaufe, att9ge« 

gawgcn 
The fire is out 2)a« ^iutx ifl au8 

School is out 3)ie ©cftule ijl au^ 

II. Out of. Prep. 1. = outside of, au^erI)Qlb : 

We live three miles out of the 2Bir ttjol^nen brei Wttiltn auficrlftalb 
city bcr @tabt 

2. After a verb expressing motion, out of may be ex- 
pressed by aix^ . . . f)erau^, f)inau§ (see 133) : 

The child fell out of the car- !S)aS jtinb ftel au8 bem ^agen 
riage ^eraud 
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a. In many expressions, however, 5U . . . l^eroiiiS, l^inoug 

. . aty out . . . Jy should be 



is more common, and out 
rendered in the same way : 

We rode out of the city 

The duke \vas driven out of 
the country 

The girl went out by the back 
door 

I was looking out of the win- 
dow 



SBir ritten gut @tabt l^inaud 

2)er ^ergog ttmrbc gum ?anbe IJin* 

Que gejiagt 
!3)ad aj^dbd^en ging gut ^intert^fir 

l)tnaud 
^^ fa^ gum genfler I^tnau9 



3. Om^ of = from, on account of^ au5 : 

Out of malice %vA ©d^obenfreube 

Out of love 2(u« ?icbc 

4. To express material, au§ : 

This bridge is built out of steel 2)lefc 53ril(f c Ijl au« @tal^t gebaut 

5. To he out of (lack) is nid^t ntet)r ^abtn : 

I am out of paper 

6. Idioms: 

out of breath auficrSltcm 
out of business nici^t me^r im 

®cf(^aft 
out of humor jd^led^t gelaunt, 

fd^Ied^ter Saunc {see 69, 3) 
out of office tiid^t meftr Im Stmt 
out of practice auger Ubung 



3c^ Ijobt fcln papier me^r 



out of print Dcrgrlffen 

out of sight — out of mind au« 

ben fCugett — au« bcm @inn 
out of tune toerjlimmt 
out of the way (secluded) abge« 

Icgcn, mtlcgcn 



183. Outside. I. Adv. See 211, 1. 

II. Outside of. Prep. 1. = not within, au^er^alb ; 
see 211, II, 1. 

2. = not including, au^er ; see 158, 2. 

184. Over. I. Adv. 1. = on the other side, briiben ; 
after verbs expressing motion, l)erflber, ^iniiber (see 133) : 
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My father lives over there Tlcin Sater too^nt bort bruben 

He is over (e. g. over the river) Sr ifl bruben 

We sailed over to England SBir fegelten nad^ (Snglanb l^iniibfr 

My wife is coming over next SEfttint grau fomtnt nadiftti gru^« 
spring ia^r ^erfiber 

2. = past, t)orbci, borubcr, au^ : 

The performance was over at S)ie SorfieKung toax urn gel^n U^r 
ten o'clock oorilber 

3. = left, ubrig : 

Fifty baskets were left over S^i^fiifi i^brbe maren iibrig ge« 

blieben 

4. = over again, nod^ einmal : 

We had to do it all over SStr mugten e9 aHed noc^ einmal 

tnac^eu 

II. Prep. Generally, u6er, often strengthened, after 
verbs expressing motion, by a following l^eruber, ^iniibec 
(see 133 and 134, 3) : 

His father's portrait hung over 2)ad )6ilbnid feined S^aterd Ifting 

the sofa fiber bem @ofa 

We walked over the bridge 2Btr gingcn fiber bie ©rfide [^in* 

fiber] 

The horse came running over 3)a« ^ferb lam fiber bie ©rficte 

the bridge [^erftber] gerannt 

Over eighty members were fiber ad^ tgig ST^itglteber tuaren an« 

present n^efenb 

Frederick IL ruled over Prussia griebric^ ILreglerte fiber ^reugen 

from 1740—1786 Don 1740—1786 

He mourned over this loss till @r trauerte fiber biefen ^erlufl bi9 

he died gu feinem S^obe 

Over night Uber Sflad^t 

185. Past I. Adv. = hy, see 162, 1, 2. 
II. Prep. 1. = by, see 162, II, 3. 

2, ;= beyond, mc\)x aU, fiber . . . I^inau^ (see 134, 3) : 
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Your father must be past sev- !S)ein ^Batcr mu6 fiber (or mc^r al«) 

enty ftebijig 3a^rc alt fein 

A quarter past seyen @in ^iertel na(^ fteben; see 153, 6 

186. Eather. Adv. 1. = preferably , licber ; also e^er, 

especially when followed by afe than : 

I had rather stay at home ^dj bletbe Ueber gu $aufe 

The prisoner said, he would 5)cr ©cfangenc jagtc, er tDurbe eljcr 

rather die than betray his {or Ueber) flerben, aid fein ^ater^ 

country lanb Derraten 

a. The ideas expressed in English by like to, prefer to, 

like best to are most commonly expressed in German by 

the adverbs gem, (ie6er, om liebften (see 102, 2 a, and 105, 

3 a): 

I like to teach, but I like bet- 3c^ Icl^rc gtuar gern, aber Id^ flu- 
ter (or I prefer) to study, bicre noc^ Ueber, unb id) rei(e am 
and I like best to travel Uebflen 

2. After a negative, e{)er should be used : 

The next morning he was no S)en nfid^flen SJlorgcn ging c0 il^m 
better, rather worse nlc^t beffer, c^er Ic^Ummer 

3. = more, me^r, et)er ; = more correctly, t)ielme{|r : 

He came rather {or more) be- (Sr tarn ine^r, ttjcil ev muBte, a(8 



, cause he must, than because toeil er moHte 

\ he wished to come 



He is a German, or rather an @r ifl eln ©eutfdfter, ober tjlelmel^r 
American of German descent ein ^merifaner t)on beutfc^er ^b« 

tunft 

4. = somewhat, etoa§, jiemtid|, ganj, which are often 
qualified by eigentlid) really : 

His account of the matter was <Setn ^eric^t Don ber ^adjt toav 

rather amusing [eigentUd^] gang amufant 

He has rather good taste in (Sr l^at gientUc^ guten ©efc^mad in 

literary matters Utterarlfdftcn 2)ingen 
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5. The rather, um f o me^r, um f o e^r (see 191) : 

The presideDt felt compelled 2)fr $ra{tbfnt fu^ttf, bag er gegrn 

to be just to the accused, the ben Sngenagtm gcrrc^t fein mufff , 

rather because he personally nm fo me^r, ha er i^n perf onlic^ 

disliked him ntc^t leiben mix^te 

187. Scarcely. Adv. Scarcely, hardly, faum. A fol- 
lowing subordinate clause, introduced by when, should be 
rendered, in German, by a principal clause introduced by 
fo or, more rarely, by \>0i (see 140) : 

He had scarcely (or scarcely (Sr tatte lanm (or faum ^atte er) 
had he) given the order, ben ^fe^I gegeben, fo loar ber* 
when it was executed fetbe {d^on audgefii^rt 

188. Since. I. Adv. 1. = since then, fcitbem, f cither : 

I haye not seen him since 3(^ l^oiht i^n feitbem (or feit^er) 

nt(^t gefe^en 

2. = ago, t)or with the dative : 

Many years since $or bielen 3a(ren 

II. Prep, ©cit ; t)on ... an : 

Since my childhood @eit metner ^inb^eit 

Since the beginning $on 9(nfang an 

III. Conj. 1. When used in a purely temporal sense, 
since is feit or jcitbem : 

Since my brother spent a year @ett mein ^ntber ein 3a^r in 

in Germany, he has been !S)eut{c^lanb toax, tnterefftert (see 

much interested in German 106) er fu!^ fe^r fiir beutfc^e $o* 

politics Utit 

Since I have lived in the sub- feitbem 14 in ber ^orftabt mo^ne, 

urbs, I have seen but little ^be 14 t^n nut IDenig gefe^en 
of him 

2. When since expresses cause, it should be translated 
by ba: 
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Since he is my friend, I must 2)a er mein ffreunb ifl, fo (see 140) 
help him mug id) tl^m ^elfen 

189. So. I. Adv. 1. To denote manner or degree, 
generally fo: 



I am not so tired as I was last 

night 
Will you be so kind as to lend 

me your umbrella ? 
So much the better 
If that is so, we have no time 

to lose 
Is that so ? {Exclamation) 
She was so feeble that she had 

to be carried home 



3d^ bin nid^t fo miibe, aid idi gefleru 

^benb toav 
SBottcn @ic fo gut fcln, mir S^rcn 

!Regeuf(4trm gu lei^en ? 
Urn {o beffer ; see 191 
SScnn bas {or bent) fo tfl, [fo] ^aben 

rolr fclnc 3cit gu toerltercn 
@o? or SBirftitft? 
@ie xoax fo fc^iDat^, bag mon fte 

nac^ $aufe tragen mugte 



2. To represent, without emphasis, a preceding word or 
an idea previously expressed, use t^ (see 29, 1 c) : 

^6) n)tll tetegrapl^icrcn, locun @ic 
tDiinft^en, bag id) ed tl^ue, or, 
simply, ttjcnn @ic c8 iDflufd^en 

(Sr max Immcr ein unauflcncl^mer 
SD^enf^, unb tourbe e9 nod^ me^r, 
ol« cr fcinc« Onfcl« SJermbgen 
erbte 



I will telegraph, if you wish 
me to do so 

He was always disagreeable, 
and became still more so 
when he inherited his uncle's 
fortune 



II. Conj. 1. Coordinating, = thus, therefore, alfo, unb 
fo, beicljalb : 

You were not at home, so I S)u tuarfl nid^t gu ^aufc, unb fo (or 
went away again alfo, bcSl^alb) giug id^ tDicber fort 

2. Subordinating, = so that, fo bafe, bamit (see 113, 2 
and 3) : 

I drew the curtain, so he might ^d) gog ben S5or^ang Dor, bamit cr 
not see me mic^ ni^t ffi^c 



190. That. Conj. 1. Ordinarily, bag (see 114 flf.) : 
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I know that he is rich 

I thought that you had left for 

Berlin 
I hope that yon will soon come 

again 



3d^ koeig, bag er relt^ ifl 

3d^ haditt, bag bu nad^ Berlin ab< 

gcreifl loarcjl 
3d) ^offe, bag bu ba(b mieber fotn« 

tnni toirfl 



2. [So] that, f ba^ ; [in order'] that, fo bag, bamit (see 
113, 2 and 3) : 

3(^ tvar fo flberrafd^t, bag id^ taum 

fpre^en tonnte 
@ein $ater tear arm, \q bag er ben 

jf naben nit^t in bie @d)ule f d^icfen 

fonnte 
3(i^ mugte mtd^ eiten, bamit id^ ben 

3ug nic^t k)erjdumte, orumben 

3ug nid^t ju toerfaumcn 



I was so surprised that I could 

hardly speak 
His father was poor, so that 

he could not 6end the boy to 

school 
I had to hurry [so or in order] 

that I might not lose the 

train * 



191. The. Adv. 1. Simple thCy before a comparative, 



um fo, or befto : 

Goethe sought to win Herder's 
respect, the more so as the 
latter treated him somewhat 
contemptuously 

All the better 



©oet^c fud^tc jtcft (see 72, a) ^er* 
berd ^d^tung ^u emerben, nm fo 
mel^r, al8 blefcr i^n ettoaS toer- 
dd^tUc^ bel^anbelte 

2)eflo bcffcr, or umfo beffer 



. 2. If two clauses are connected by the correlatives the 
. . . the, ascertain first which of the two is the subordi- 
nate, which the principal clause ; the former should be 
introduced by je, the latter by befto or umfo ; when both 
clauses are very short, je . . . je is sometimes used ; pay 
attention to the order of words (see 221 and 236) : 



The more he learned, the more 

modest he became 
You will like him the better, 

the longer you know him 
The sooner, the better 



3e mcl^r er lemte, beflo bcfcfteibcner 

tourbe er 
©r totrb bir nm fo me^r gefaflcn, je 

laiigcr bu \\)\\ fennfl 
3e e^er, je beffer 
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192. There. Adv. 1. SDort, with less force ba ; after 
a verb of motion (see 132) bortl^in, ba^in, or, with less 
force, simply ))xn ; another adverb of place never precedes, 
but follows, bort and ba : 

Here and there $ier unb bort, or l^ter unb ba 

My aunt lives up there iUJcine Xante hjo^nt bort (or be) 

oben 
I came from there 3d) fam t)on bortftcr], or toon bo« 

[Ijer] 
I am going there 3(^ flc^c bort^in, or ba^in, or l^tn 

a. After a noun, there may be rendered by the adjec- 
tive bortig : 

The authorities there jS)ie bortig en SBe^Srbgt 

2. Compounds (see 136) : 

thereabouts, {of place) ba ^er« therefrom baton 

nm, {of number) ungefa^r therein barin 

thereafter banad^ thereof baoon 

thereat babet, bariibev; see 158 thereupon barauf 

therefore, adv, besnjegen, baffir; therewith bomit 

conj. alfo, fotglirfi 

3. The unaccented, so-called " expletive " tJiere, which 
is used before the verb when the subject follows, shoul^ 
be rendered by the impersonal ei3, followed by the verb, 
which must agree in number with the logical subject fol- 
lowing (see 82 and 223) : 

There lay several open books @^ logcn mc^rerc oufgefdftlagenc 

on the table ^fld^cr auf bem Xifd)e 

There followed two chapters & folgten jtDct IPa^itel fiber ^lop- 
on Klopstock and Lessing flodt unb Sefftng 

a. But e§ should be omitted whenever any other ele- 
ment of the sentence precedes the verb; there should 
then remain untranslated : 
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Once, there came two beggars 

to our door 
When he arrived, there were 

many people at the station 

to greet him 
Beside the doctor, there were 

three persons in the room 



(Stnmot iamtn (or e9 lamen eintnat) 
Itoti Settler an unfere X^iire 

3ild er anlam, toaren Diele Seute auf 
bem Sa^nljofe, iljn i^u begrugen 

lluger bem 2)oTtor maren brei $er« 
foncn im Siinmcr 



193. There is (there are) may be translated by ci3 tft 
(ei^ finb), or by eiS gibt. 

1. ®i§ tft, e^ finb are used as in English th^re is, there 

are, according as the logical subject is in the singular or 

in the plural ; in either case, e§ should be omitted when 

any other element of the sentence precedes the verb : 

There is a vast difEerence be- (S6 ijl ctn uugcl)curer Unterfd^leb 

gmifc^cn bicfen beibcn ?finbem 
@8 waren gu jener ^tit Dlclc ftftfinc 
©liber In biefer ©aflcrlc 



tween these two countries 
There were, at that time, many 

fine pictures in this gallery 
But 
At that time, there were many 

fine pictures in this gallery 



SvL tener 3ftt warcn toicic ftftone 
Silber In blefcr ©allcrle 



2. In the expression e§ gibt, e§ is consistently treated 
as the grammatical subject; it is never omitted, but 
stands either before or after the verb, as the rules for the 
arrangement of the sentence may require (see 222 a) ; the 
verb always remains in the singular, and the logical sub- 
ject stands in the accusative as the grammatical object of 
gibt: 

@d gtbt etnen befferen SBeg, nSmlid^ 
ben 9^edar cntlang 

grii^er gab e8 mc^r freie @tobte In 
!;)euti4Ianb aU ie^t 



There is a better road, viz. 
along the Neckar 

Formerly, there were more in- 
dependent cities in Germany 
than now 

When there were no railroads 
and telegraphs 



lid ed nod^ leine @i{enba^nen unb 
XtUqxa)fyti\ gab 
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194. It is somewhat difficult to define the difference 
between th6 use of e§ ift (ei§ finb) and that of c^ Qxbt 

1. In accordance with the original meaning of the verb, 

t^ gibt is often used to denote that something is produced 

by, or follows from, certain conditions: 

A quarrel ensued (S9 gab @treit 

A terrible confusion was the (Sd gab eine filrd^terUc^e ^ertDtming 
' consequence 

2. On the other hand, e^ ift (e§ finb) should be used 
when the predicate is an adjective ; and when the predi- 
cate is a past participle, fein or Ujerbcn should be used ac- 
cording to 92 : 

There were many of my friends (S« loarcn Dlelc Don melncn grcun- 

present ben gegeumartig 

There were many persons (58 tourbcn Dlelc ifcrfoncn gctotct 

killed or injured ober t)erA)unbet 

3. @S gi6t is used to denote the existence of a subject, 

either in general (when no place is specified), or in its 

natural surroundings : 

There are white elephants (S9 gtbt n)eige Glep^anten 

There are lions in Africa, but (Sd gtbt l^draen in ^frifa, aber nid^t 

not in Europe tn Snropa 

There are about 180 millions @d gibt ungefS^r 180 3J{iaionen 

of Mohammedans in the iD^o^ammebauer in ber SSelt 

world 

There are men who would (S9 gibt 3J2enfd^en, ble bad ^nerbieten 

gladly accept this offer gern anne^men toiirben 

There are flowers that eat (Sd gtbt ^lumen, loeld^e Snfeften 

insects freffen 

There are edible birds'-nests (Ed gtbt egbare ^ogelnefter 

4. @§ ift (e§ finb) is used to denote the accidental or 
temporary existence, in a specified place, of a subject 
which might as naturally be in another place : 
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There are white elephants in @d fmb toeige @(e)}l^anten in biefer 

this menagery SD^enagerie 

There are fifteen persons in @« finb f iinfjc^n ^erfoncn in bicfem 

this room 3^tti"'*'^ 

There are beautiful flowers in @8 pnb ft^Bne ©lumen in bicfem 

this bouquet ©trauge 

There is a bird's-nest in this (g8 ijl ein Sogctncji In biefem 

tree SBaumc 

a. But notice the common formula : 
There was once a man who, etc, @« mar einmal ein SWann, bcr tc, 

5. There are many less definite cases in which either 
e^ gibt or e^ ift (c^ finb) should be used according as the 
conditions seem to approach those stated under 3 or those 
stated under 4. In some cases the one expression would 
be nearly as correct as the othei. 

195. While the construction explained in 192, 3 is 
more common than the corresponding English construc- 
tion with there, there are on the other hand numerous 
cases in which there is {there are) should not be translated 
either by c§ ift (e§ finb) or e^ giOt More definite expres- 
sions are to be preferred, and the student is advised to 
make use of such, whenever they readily suggest them- 
selves : 

There is a bridge across the fQti ^oln fitl)rt (leads) fine !@rti(fe 

Ehine near Cologne fiber ben 9l^eiii 

There are twelve companies in @in 9{egiment l^at jmolf (^om« 

a regiment pagnien 

There is Frussic acid in peach- ^firfi^tevne ent^atten (contain) 

stones ^laufaure 

In that year there was a great 3n ienem 3a^rc l^errfc^te (ruled, 
famine prevailed) cine groge ©ungcrSuot 

a. It is, especially, often necessary to contract there is 
(there are) with a following relative clause into a single 
clause : 
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The teacher asked how many !S)er 2c\)xn fragte, tt)ie tiitlt in 

had been in Germany, and it !S)f utfdftlanb geloefen feien, unb ti 

appeared that there were geigte ftc^, bag nur fiinf Don nn9 

only five of us, who had ever je ha gemefen toaxtn 
been there 

196i Thongh. Gonj. 1. == although; see 150. 

2. With less emphasis, = however, bod^, jcbod^, obcr, 
allein (see 170, II, 2) : 

I have seen him since he was 34 (abe i^n gefe^en, feitbem er ft4 

married, though Tery rarely Der^eiratet ^at, aber nut felten 

I have paid the bill, though un- 3(1) ^abe bie 9{e(^nung bega^It, iebo4 

willingly nur ungem 

3. For as though, see 152, 2 c, 

197. Through, and Throughout. I. Adv. 1. 2)urd^, 
l^inbur^ (see 130 and 131) : 

The president will pass through 2)er $raftbent fommt morgen frfi( 
to-morrow morning \^\xx\ burcJ^ 

If the town is unoccupied, we SBenn bie @tabt unbefe^t ifl, fo 
are to march through without foKen toir o^ne und aufgu^atten 
stopping bur^ntarfd^teren, or ^tnburd^ max* 

|d|tcrcn 

a, S)urci^ forms with verbs both genuine and "sepa- 
rable " compounds, sometimes without essential difference 
in meaning ; the genuine compounds, however, are always 
transitive. See below, II, 1 a. 

2. Throughout, in alien S)in9en, in aQcn ©tficfen, burc^== 
auS, burd^meg : 

The fellow acted throughout S)cr Sttxl l^anbcltc burdjloeg toit cln 
like a coward gelgling 

II. Prep. 1. !SurdE), often strengthened by a following 
burd^ or l^inburd) (see 134, 3) : 
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The captain was shot through S)er $au))tniann tDurbe bur4 ben 

the arm ^rm gefc^offen 

Sigurd rode without fear ©igutb ritt o^ne gurd^t bur(^ bie 

through the wall of flames glammentnauer ttnbiird^ 

Through his intercession 2)urd^ feine Sermittelung 

a. The preposition through may often be rendered by 
the adverb burd^ (see above, I, 1 a) : 

We have run through the whole Sir ftnb burc^ ben gonjen SSalb ge« 



forest 

I have sought through the 
whole library 

198 TiU, Until. I. Prep. 

We had to wait till seven 

o'clock 
From mom till evening, till 

midnight 

2. Not untU, erft : 

The mistake was not discovered 
until the next morning 

11. Conj. 1. S5i§: 

We had to wait till the carriage 
returned 



laufen, or tuir ^aben ben gangen 
SBalb burd^taufen 
3d^ tiabt bie gange )6ibIiot4e( bnr(^« 
fud^t, or bur(i^gefnd)t 

1. 93ig, big ju (see 199, 4 6) : 
SBir mugten bid fteben U^r marten 

^om SJtorgen bt9 gnm ^benb, bid 
3J2tttemad^t 



!S)er 3rrtum tturbe erfl ben nSc^flen 
WloxQtn entbedt 

Sir mngten marten, bi9 bet SSagen 
Suriidlam 

h. Not until, nid^t ef|er aU bi§, or, more commonly, erft 
aUf erft njcnn (see 205, II), erft nad^bem; erft may be 
strengthened by a preceding immer, if a thing is said to 
have occurred repeatedly : 

©eine Unfd^ulb murbe erfl entbeift, 
aid [or nad^bem) er fd^on fiinf 
Oal^re im ©efangniffe gugebrac^t 
l^atte 

@r bc^al^Ite feine @(fiulben immer 
erfl, menn er bagu gegwungen 
iDurbe 



His innocence was not dis- 
covered until he had spent 
five years in prison 

He never paid his debts till he 
was compelled to do so 
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199. To. Prep. In many cases, to marks the indirect 
object; it should then be rendered by the simple dative; 
see 63. When the simple dative cannot be used, to should 
be translated by a preposition. 

1. Before nouns denoting persons or pronouns referring 
to them. 

a. After intransiiive verbs always use ju : 

I hastened to a physician 3c^ ettte ju einem ^rgte 

They came to long Alfred as @ie tamen gu ^dnig SIfreb old ®u 
ambassadors fanbte 

6. After verbs denoting delivering, sending, transmit- 
ting^ writing etc. (which may also be followed by a simple 
dative, see 67) use an : 

The courier deliyered the dis- 2)er (Courier iibergab bte !S)epef(4en 
patches to the ambassador bent ©efaubten, or an ben ®e« 

fanbten 
The doctor wrote to me 2)er 2)oItor fd^rieb mir, or an mid^ 

c. After fenben and fd^idtcn, ju may be used if a person 

is sent: 

The princess sent a messenger !S)ie ^rtn^efftn fanbte einen ^oten gu 
to him i^m, or an t^n 

2. Before names of towns and countries always use 
nod^: 

We shall go to Italy SBir merben na4 3taUen gel^en 

Napoleon hastened back to 92apoIeon eiUe na4 ¥ari9 guriict 
Paris 

3. Before other nouns denoting places, the rather in- 
definite no^ may be employed, but generally one of the 
more definite in, Qn or auf, as the case may be, should be 
used: 
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We went to church this morn- 
ing 

The emperor retired to a 
monastery 

The army marched back to the 
Bhine 

Hermann accompanied Doro- 
thea to the spring 

The maiden went to the market 

The pirate carried the princess 
to a desert island 



9Bir gingen ^eute 3Rorgen in bie 

^ird^e, or gur ^rd^e; see bdow, 6 

2)er ^aifer gog ft4 in ein ^(ofier 

!S)te flrmee tnarfc^ierte an ben 9{^ein 

gnriid 
Hermann begleitete S)orot^ea an bie 

jQueae 
2)ad muhdien ging auf ben iU^arft 
!S)er ©eerfiuber f(J^Ie|)))te bie $cin>> 

geffln auf eine tDflfie 3n[el 



The stranger followed me from 
the hotel to the comer of 
William Street 

I walked with diflBculty from 
my bed to the window 

From first to last 



4. a. In the sense of up to, as far as, bt§ should be 
added to the preposition by which to would otherwise be 
expressed : 

!S)er J^rembe folgte ntir Dom $oteI 

bid an bie (or bid gur) (Sde bet 

SBil^elmflrage 
@0 tDurbe mir f^mer, ))om ®ette bid 

an bad genfier gu ge^en 
SJom crjlen bid gum lefetcn; t)on fin* 

fang bid gu @nbe 

6. Before numerals, 6i§ alone should be used ; before 
names of towns and countries, also before the names of 
the months and days of the week, unless preceded by the 
definite article, and in a few fixed expressions, 6i^ is suf- 
ficient : 

@r taud^te jieben Xag fiinf bid ge^n 

(ligarren 
3d^ arbeitete jieben flbenb t^on fteben 

bid elf 
3ti^ reifie mit meiner ©cbwefler t)on 

Sonbxtn bid [na(^] !S)o))er 
$on SD^ontag bid !S)onnerfiag, or t)om 



He smoked from five to ten 

cigars a day 
I studied from seven to eleven 

every night 
I travelled with my sister from 

London to Dover 
From Monday to Thursday 



TlontaQ bid gum 2)onnerfiag 
5. With an infinitive. See 119 flf. 
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6. Idioms: 

to a ball auf etnen ^K to school gur @(i)it(e, in bte @c^ule; 

to bed gu 16ett ind^nUely, to a school auf [eine] 

to breakfast gum f^rfil^pct @4ule 

to church gur ^tr^e, in bie Stixdjt to supper gum Sbenbeffrn 

to congress in ben (Songreg to the theatre in bad (or in9) 

to dinner gum iD^ittageffen Sweater 

to jail in bad ®cffingni« to the university gur UniDerfttat, 

to a meeting in eine (or gu einer) auf bie Uni))erfttat ; ind^nitely, to 

S5erfommIung a university auf [eine] UniDer- 

to parliament in ba9 $arlament fttSt 
to a party in eine ©efcUfc^oft 

200. Toward (towards). Conj. 1. After a verb of 
motion, ju, placed after its noun ; also auf . . . ju, nad^ 
. . . l^er, na^ . . . I^in (see 133) : 

We hastened toward the city Sir eiiten ber @tabt gu 

The boy ran toward me 'S>tx ^nabe eilte auf mid^ gu 

The enemy retired toward the S)er geinb gog ftc^ nad^ ber ^SMdt 

bridge l^in gurScf 

Toward the east 9{a4 Often l^in, or gegen Oflen 

2. To denote a personal relation, gegen : 

He always acted very friendly (Sr geigte fid^ immer fe^r freunbttc^ 
toward me gegen mic^ 

3. To denote aim, purpose, ju : 

The professor gave me fifty S)er ^rofeffor gab mir fflnfgig Tlaxt 
marks toward this object gu biefem ^xvtdt 

4. To state a number approximately, gegen, ungefaf|r : 

It was toward five o'clock @d wav gegen (or ungefa^r) filnf U^r 

201. Under. I. Adv. ^inunter, barunter ; with certain 

verbs, in certain senses (see 131), unter : 

The fox tried to slip under S)er guc^S toerfttftte barunter gu 

ft^lflpfen 
The boat went under 5Da9 Soot ging unter 
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II. Prep. 1. Generally, untcr : 

She is the happiest creature @ie 10 bad gliict(td)fle ®ef4o))f uttter 

ber @onne 
2)a9 JHnb flel unter bie Mhn bf« 

SBagend 
gflnf $erfonen lourben unter ben 

XxiXmmtvn begcaben 



under the sun 
The child fell under the wheels 

of the carriage 
Five persons were buried under 

the ruins 

2. Idioms: 

To take under consideration 
Under date of the 21st inst. 
To trample under foot 
Under ground 
To be under the necessity 
Under pain of death 



3n (Snofigung giei^eti 

Uifter bem 21. b. TL (biefed itRonatd) 

SWlt gflgen trcten 

Unter bem i^oben; unter ber (£rbe 

(S^endtigt fein 

«el Xobe^flrafe 



202. TJntiL • See Till, 198. 

203. Up. I. Adv. 1. To denote locality, o6cn : 

The hermit lived up on the S)et @inftebler loo^nte oben auf bem 



mountain 
Up there, up yonder 



SBcrge 
*S)a oben, bort oben; see 192, 1 



2. After verbs of motion, l^inauf, l^evauf (see 133) ; in 



certain idioms (see 131), auf : 

Let us go up 
Do not come up 
The boy got up at 7 o'clock 
I was up early this morning 
I woke up at midnight 
The prisoner walked up and 
down in his cell 



Sagt und ^inaufgel^en 
Itommen @ie nic^t ^erauf 
2)er ^nabe flanb urn 7 U^r auf 
3d^ war ^cutc SWorgeii fd^on frtt^ auf 
34 toad^te urn SJ^ittemad^t auf 
S)er ©efangene ging in fciner ^tUt 
auf unb ab, or auf unb nieber 



II. Prep. The preposition up should be expressed by 
an accusative (see 79, 2) followed by ^crauf or I)inauf (see 
133); to express the goal of the motion, the accusative 
may be preceded by auf, and the adverb may be omitted: 
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We Bwam up the river as far as S33ir fd^toamtnen ben glug l^lnauf bi« 

the new bridge gur neucn Sviicfc 

Drive slowly up the hill ga^rcn @ic langfam ben SBcrg l^ln* 

auf 
I climbed up a cherry-tree 3d^ !(ettcrtc auf clncn ^irfd)baum 

Ktnauf] 

204. Well. I. Adv. 1. Generally, hJOl^I, gut; the 
former, however, is so often used as an unemphatic par- 
ticle in the senses of indeed^ of course, I suppose, etc., 
that whenever there is any emphasis on well, it should be 
translated by gut, rec|t gut, fel^r gut, red^t tooljl or fe^r 



The boy speaks German well 

I know your friend well 

I know very well that you were 

at home 
The old woman scolded him 

well 

2. With the verb to he : 

She is quite well again 

That is well 

It is well with him 

It is well for us that you came 

3. Idioms: 
as well as fomol^t atd aud^ 
well done ! fcl^r gut ! 
well to do njo^l^abenb 
well enough giemtid) gut 
all is well that ends weU @nbe 

gut, aViti gut 

II. Interjection. 9Jun, ttJO^Iau : 

Well, let us start SBol^ton, lagt un8 aufBrcc^cn 

Well, how did you sleep 9?un, tvic !)aji bu gcfd^lafen 

Well, then, begin 9^un gut, fangen ®ic an 



2)cr tnabc fprid^t gut S)cutf(i^ 
3^ fcune beincn gtcunb rcri^t gut 
3(^ iDeig red^t gut, bag bu gu ^aufe 

marfi 
2)ic Slltc fdialt i^n gut {or til^tlg) 

aud 



@le ifl iDlcbcr gang iDol^I, or gejunb 
2)a8 tjl gut 
m ftel)t tt)oW inlt ll^m 
e« ifl gut fiir un« (or c« ifl cln ©Ifld 
fiir un$), bag bu lamji 

and well he might unb tnit ^td^t 

well off gut baran 

to take a thing well etn)a9 gut auf* 
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205. When. I. Adv. The interrogative adverb when 
is ipamt: 

When did Goethe die? SBann flarB ©oet^c ? 

I was asked when I should ^an fragte mic^, mann i^ abteifen 
depart werbc 

II. Conj. When should be translated by ote, when re- 
ferring to an individual act or condition in the past ; when 
it is equal to whenever, it should be translated by itJenit ; 
see 141 : 



When Correggio first saw Ka- 
phael*s * Saint Cecilia/ he ex- 
claimed : " And I, too, am a 
painter " 

When I was in Paris (i. e, I 
was there but once), I often 
went to the theatre 

When (i. c. whenever) I was 
absent, my younger brother 
took my place 

When (i. e- whenever) I go to 
Europe, I never fail to visit 
Munich 

When you visit us the next 
time, you must stay longer 

When still very young, the 
prince was sent to England 



^Id (Sorreggto gum erflen ^a\t ^cl» 
rtacl« f^tWw (Sacilta' fa^, ricf 
er au9: „Unb x6) bin aud^ ein 
aWaler" 

^19 i4 in $art« tear, ging id^ oft tnd 
Scoter 

SBenn id^ abteefenb tear, nal^m metn 
jfingerer S3ruber ntcine ©tettc cln 

SBenn td^ nad^ Snropa ge^e, Derfe^Ie 
id^ ntemald URiinc^en gu befud^en 

SBenn @ie un9 \i(x^ nfid^fle WtoX ht* 
fuc^en, ntitffen @ie linger bleiben 

^19 ber $ring nod^ gang Jung tear, 
teurbe er nad^ (Snglanb gefanbt 



206. Where. Adv. 1. SBo ; = whither ttJO^in ; from 
where UJO^er (see 134, 2) : 

Where do you live? 2Bo teol^ncn @lc? 

May I ask where you are 2)arf i(^ fragen, teo^ln @ie gc^cn, 

going ? or teo @ie l^lngc^cn ? 

Where does he come from ? ^o^er tommt er, or teo tomntt er 

^er? 

2. Compounds (see 28, 2) : 
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whereabout too, too ^crutn 
whereas (since), see 188 ; (while 

on the other hand) toa^renb^ 

tool^ingegen 
whereat ttjobct, tt)oriibcr; see 158 
wherever tt)o niir immer; 8eel65 



wherein ttjorin 

whereof njooon, woruber; see 178 

whereon to or an, toorauf; see 180 

whereto to op 

whereupon toorauf 

wherewith toomlt 



207. WMle (whilst). Conj. SBafirenb ; see 141 : 

While I slept, the boat drifted SBS^renb id^ fd)Ucf, tricb ba« SBoot 



away 
He is a soldier, while his 

brother is a physician 
While in Paris, I learned of my 

uncle's death 



bat^on 
er i|l @otbat, toS^rcnb fcin SBrubcr 

^ni iP 
SBS^renb 14 in $ari9 toar, ^orte id) 
t)on bem Stobe meined Dnfeld 



208. Whether. Conj. Ob: 



I doubt whether he will come 
I asked the doctor whether I 
wghould continue the medi- 
cine or not 
Whether or no, he must yield 



3c^ gtocifKc, ob cr fommcn toirb 
3cl^ fragtc ben S)oftor, ob ic^ fort* 
faljrcn foUc, bic SWcbijin cingu» 
ne^men, ober nid^t 
Ob er nun toiS ober nt(i^t, er mug 
nad^geben 

209. With. Prep. 1. = together mth, accompanied 
by, mit: 

Frederick came with a great gricbrid^ lam mit einem grogcn 

army $ccrc 

He played ball with his school- @r jptclte mit fetnen ©d^utfamerabcn 

mates $all 

To fight with {or against) . . . SWlt {or gegcn) . . . lam^fen 

a. With, accompanied by an unaccented pronoun, may 

be translated by mit, used adverbially : 
Gome with us ^ommt mit 

I should like to go with you 3d^ mod^tc gem mitge^en 

6. With, governing a noun followed by a participle or 
an adverbial phrase, may be rendered by the accusative ; 
see 81. 
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2. = near, in the house of, about a person, bet : 

She lives with her parents @le tuo^nt bet il^ren (Sltent 

I have the account with me ^(^ I|abe bie Stec^nung bei mir 

He has influence with the mi- @r bat (Sinfiug bei bem SD'linifler 

nister 

It is different with the French, (S9 ifl anberd bet ben ^rangofett 

(or in France) 

3. To express means or manner, mit : 

I am writing with your pen 3c^ f(^retbe mit betner geber 

With pleasure SWtt 3Scrgnilgctt 

With great difficulty aWit groger 2Wu^c 

With these words he departed Ttit blefen SBorten ging er fort 

4 To express cause, t)or ; after a passive verb, t)on : 

Mad with pain ^a^nftnnig t)or ©^nterjeit 

Bowed down with grief S>om Summer gebilrft 

5. = inspite of, bet, tro§ : 

With all his money he is a S5ei (or tro<5) all felnera @elbe ifl er 
poor man boc^ ein armer Tlann 

210. Within. I. Adv. Snneit, brinnen ; after a verb 
of motion, nod^ innen, I)incin, ^crcin (see 133) : 

It is warm and pleasant within 3ttnen (or brinnen) ifl e9 xoaxm unb 

angene^m 
He came within @r !am herein 

He went within @r ging ^inein 

From within S5on innen, toon brinnen 

II. Prep. Sn, innert)Qt6 ; of time, also binnen : 

Within the church 3n bcr ^ird^c 

Within certain limits 3nncr!)alb gewiffer Orengcn 

This is not within my power 2)ic8 jlcbt nic^t in meiner ©etoalt 

Within three days ©innen brei 2^ogen 

211. Without. I. Adv. Without, outside (183), Qugen, 
braufeen ; after a verb of motion, nad) aiifeen, ^inaui^, l^eraug 
(see 133) : 
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I had to Btand without, in the 3d^ ntugte braugen im 9legen fle^en 

rain 

He went without @r ging l^tnaud 

From without ^on augen 

11. Prep. 1. = not within, au^erl^alB : 

Without the gates of the city Sluger^alb ber ©tabtt^ore 

2. = not with, ol^ne (see 10) : 

The poor woman was entirely 3)lc armc grau njar Dottpfinbig o^nc 

without means iU^ittet 

A knife without a blade @in iS^effet o^ne Slinge 

3. A verbal noun in -ing dependent on withovi should 
be rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 128, 5 a. 
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212. A sentence is called declaratory when it expresses 
a simple statement ; it is called interrogative, when it ex- 
presses a question ; it is called optative, when it expresses 
a wish. 

213. There are three ways of arranging the German 
sentence ; they dififer only in the position of the finite 
verb. 

I. The finite verb occupies the second place : 

a, in all independent declaratory sentences ; 

b, in independent interrogative sentences beginning 
with an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 

This may be called the Normal 'Order. 

II. The finite verb occupies the first place : 

a. in all independent interrogative sentences in which 
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the question is notf expressed by an interrogative pronoun, 
adjective, or adverb ; 

6. in interrogative clauses used to express a condition 
(see 235, 2) ; 

c. in independent optative sentences (see 235, 3) ; 

d, quite rarely, merely for emphasis (see 235, 4). 

This may be called the Interrogative or Emphatic 
Order, 

III. The finite verb occupies the last place in all sub- 
ordinate clauses. This may be called the Dependent 
Order. 

I. THE NORMAL ORDER 

214. In all independent declaratory sentences the finite 
verb occupies the second place ; it may be preceded either 
by the subject, with its qualifiers, or by any other one 
element of the sentence with its qualifiers, which the 
writer or speaker for rhetorical reasons may wish to place 
first. 

215. A word may be placed at the head of the sen- 
tence either for emphasis ; or to establish a proper logical 
connection with the preceding sentence ; or, simply, for 
the sake of variety, so that every sentence may not begin 
with the same element. Thus, for instance : 

My father gave me yesterday a book 

SWein Scoter f d^ c n f t c mtr gcficrn cin SBud), or 
SWir \6)t\{lie mcin S5atcr gcflern cln ^Vi6), or 

®epem f d^ c n f t c mein SSatcr mir ein ©u(!^, or 
(Sin 8ud^ f d^ e n f t e mtr mein $$ater geflem 

My father has not given me the book, he has only lent it to me 
@ef(^entt 1^ a t ntir mein Sater bad @ud^ nic^t, nur gelie^en 
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a. The same effect which is produced in English by 
such constructions as 

It was in Strassburg that he met Goethe 

may generally be produced in German by placing the em- 
phasized element at the beginning of the sentence : 
3n ©tra^burg trof cr mlt ©oet^c gufammcn 

although it is quite correct to say : 

(S9 mar in ^tragburg, too er tntt ©oetl^e jufanttnentraf 

216. The number of words which may precede the 
finite verb is unlimited, provided they form only one of 
the elements of the sentence, i. e. either the subject, or 
an object, or the predicate, or an adverbial phrase. The 
subject, for instance, may consist of a noun, preceded by 
the article and one or more adjectives, and followed by a 
relative clause or an adverbial phrase, any part of which 
may again be qualified by some other adjunct; these alto- 
gether are regarded as forming only one of the constituent 
parts of the sentence and they may thus all precede the 
finite verb. Several adverbs or adverbial phrases quali- 
fying one another or in apposition with one another, may 
be regarded as one element of the sentence, and may pre- 
cede the finite verb. Thus : 

The king, who np to the day 2)cr IJ5nig, bcr bi« gu bcm 2^agc, an 

when this discovery was tt)e(c^em btefe (Sntbecfung gemac^t 

made, had had the greatest murbe, ba9 grogte !@ertrauen in 

confidence in his minister, fcinen SWiniPer gc^abt l^atte, war 

was greatly shocked by his fiber \t\\\t Srculoftglelt fc^r be* 

infidelity Piirjt 

In the house on the hiU, a 3n bem ^auf e aitf bent ^iigel mol^nt 

hermit has Uved for many fc^on felt Dielen 3a^ren ein (Stn« 

years ftebler 
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a, A noun, adjective or participle, which precedes the 
subject in apposition, is regarded as a separate element of 
the sentence, as it generally takes the place of an adver- 
bial clause and may easily be resolved into such a clause ; 
it should, therefore, be followed by the finite verb : 

An enemy of all pomp (= be- @in geinb aHe« ^nmlc«, cntlicfi bcr 



cause he was an enemy of 

all pomp), the young king at 

once discharged many of the 

court officials 
Paithf ul to his vow, he devoted 

the rest of his life to the 

care of the poor 
Tired from his long journey, 

he lay down imder a tree 



iunge $onig fofort oiele ber $of« 
beatnten 



^einem ©eliibbe getreu, toibmete er 

ben 9le{l feined Hebend ber $f(ege 

ber 9rmen 
Srmiibet t^ott feiner langen Stetfe, 

legte er ft4 unter einem i^aume 

nieber 



217. The purely coordinating conjunctions, especially 
unb and, obcr or, a6er, foubern hut (see 161, II), aUein lut, 
benit SoTy when standing at the beginning of a sentence, 
are felt only as links connecting two sentences, not as 
elements of either ; hence they do not count in deter- 
mining the position of the verb. A few others, especially 
boc^, jebod^ yet, however, entoebcr either, and jtDar, to he 
sure, may or may not count : 

?lber griebrld^ l^ielt fcUt ©crfpred^en 

titd^t 
3)a0 3^^^«t njurbc gegcBcn, unb 

batb tDiitete bie ^d^laiji auf ber 

gangen Sinte 
@ei {lis, ober hn mugt bad 3inuner 

Derlaffen 
3ttJar Dcrflc^c id) {or ivoax id^ »cr* 

|iel)c) nur tt)cnig toon bcr Tln[\t, 

bo4 li^^^ t4 (^ ^o4 i4 Ilc^O jte 
fe^r 



But Frederick did not keep his 

promise 
The signal was given, and soon 

the hattle raged along the 

whole line 
Keep quiet, or you must leave 

the room 
To be sure, I know very little 

about music, but I am very 

fond of it 
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218. If two or more parallel clauses having the same 
subject are connected by unb, the subject need not be re- 
peated in the second and following clauses, but in that 
case the finite verb must immediately follow unb : 

On the third day the stranger 3lm britten Xa^t et^lelt bcr grcmbc 
received his money and then fein ®elb unb t)erlieg bann bie 
left the town @tabt, or unb bann tocrlicg er bie 

@tabt 

219. Exclamations are generally felt as standing out- 
side of the limits of the sentence, even without being 
separated by periods or exclamation points : 

Alas ! it was too late ^dj ! ed n^or f d^on gu fpfit 

Well, I have done what you iRun, id^ ^abe getl^on, tt>a9 bu 
desired koiiuf^tefl 

220. Occasionally, concessive clauses at the head of a 

sentence are disregarded in determining the position of 

the finite verb of the principal clause : 

Even if you start at once, you SBenn bu auc^ fofort abrcife|l, bu 
will arrive there too late lommfi bod) ju {pat an, imtead of 

fo {see 140 and 221) tommfi bu 

bod^ gu fpdt an 

However weighty reasons the @o mic^tige ©rfinbe ber SRtnifler 

minister might bring for- audft Dorbrlngcnmoc^tc, bcr^onig 

ward, the king would not adjiett nid^t auf felnc SBortc, in- 

heed his words stead of fo ac^tete ber ^ontg bod) 

nic^t auf jetne SSorte 

221. If the first element of the sentence consists of 
several words, these may be summed up in a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or adverb (see 140), which then, naturally, 
also precedes the verb, since it cannot be considered an 
independent element of the sentence : 

By the well, outside the gate, 5(m 53nmnen t)or bent Xljott, 
There stands a linden tree !£)a fle^t eiu Sinbenbaum 
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Whoever says this, lies SBer boS fagt, ber Ifigt 

Although he is poor, yet he is Obgleic^ er arm i^, f o ifl er bo4 

yery much respected fe^r angefe^m 

The more you give him, the 3e tne^r bii t^nt qi}>% beflo me^r 

more he will ask iDirb er lierlangm 

222. It has been stated that the finite verb always 
occupies the second place in the sentence. If the subject 
does not precede the finite verb, it generally follows im- 
mediately, but it may be separated from the finite verb by 
a pronoun or an adverbial phrase bearing comparatively 
little emphasis : 

Yesterday, my father gaye me Oejlem fci^enltc mir mein S5atcr da 

a book SBu(^ 

Now it is once more my broth- Sefet lommt toiebcr ctnmal racin 

er*8 turn ©ruber an bie SRei^e 

For this reason, a Democrat 2)e«galb tourbe tm nfii^flen Sa^re 

was elected the next year eitt 2)emotrat ertuS^It 

a. When the subject is a pronoun bearing little or no 
emphasis, it should naturally stand either before, or im- 
mediately after, the verb ; this applies also to t^ in ei§ gibt 
(see 193, 2) : 

Yesterday he gave me a book ®cjlem gab er inlr {never tnlr er) 

ein ©u4 
At that time there was no 2)amal9 gab e9 leine ©(i^ute im 
school in the village l^orfe 

223. The order of words may be further varied by the 
use of the impersonal e^ as a temporary or anticipatory 
subject before the verb ; the latter is followed (see 222) 
by the real (or logical) subject with which it must agree 
in number (see 82). This construction is used to render 
sentences beginning with the " expletive " there (see 192, 
3) ; but it may also be employed with great freedom in 
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translating ordinary English sentences in which the sub- 
ject precedes the verb, except, of course, when the subject 
is a pronoun. It may be used for variety, or for emphasis, 
or to bring the subject into closer proximity to some other 
part of the sentence that may follow, e. g. a relative 
clause. Thus : 

A hundred thousand persons (Sd Manberten UiiU9 Sa^t I)unbert« 

emigrated to the United taufenb ^erfonen nad^ ben $er« 

States last year einigten @taaten auS 

Nobody can now claim that I (SS fann iti^t niemanb htl^auptm, 

have not done my daty bag i^ meine ^ftidftt nid^t get^att 

Ijaht 

Many now complained of him, & betlagten ftc§ Iti^t dber i^n Dtele, 

who had formerly been his bte frU^er fcine beflen J^reunbe gC' 

best friends toefen loaren 

224. The parts of the sentence not already provided 
for by the foregoing rules are then arranged in the re- 
verse order of their logical importance : the most impor- 
tant element, viz. the most direct adjunct of the finite 
verb, occupies the last place ; it is preceded by the next 
important element, often its own qualifier; that, by the 
next in importance, etc. The finite verb near the begin- 
ning of the sentence with its most direct complement at 
the end of the sentence thus form a framework inside of 
which the remaining elements of the sentence are ar- 
ranged, the heaviest elements tending toward the end of 
the sentence. 

225. If the finite verb is an auxiliary, its most direct 
adjunct is the infinitive or past participle belonging to it; 
the latter should therefore stand at the end of the sen- 
tence : 
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His uncle had died three 

months before 
Professor S. will build a house 

next year 
I cannot come to-morrow 
The bridge had been torn away 
Tannhauser is to be given next 

Monday 



@ein Onfet toar t^or brei Monattn 

geflorben 
?5rofcf[or @, toirb [^di] nfid^Prt 

3a^r ein $aud bauen 
34 tatot tnorgett ntdftt tomnten 
2)ie ^riidte toax toeggeriffen tDorben 
IRfid^flen Tlonia^ foil 2:ann^au{er 

gegebett iDerbeu 



226. First in importance among the complements of 
the principal verb rank the adverbs of place and direction 
(see 130) ; such adverbs, therefore, stand at the end of the 
sentence and yield this position only to infinitives or past 
participles, as according to 225, in which case they are 
prefixed to them. Such other adverbial or substantive 
qualifiers as are essential to the meaning of the verb, or 
as form with the verb more or less fixed or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, are similarly treated, except that only the 
shortest and most common among them are ever prefixed 
to their verbs. It has been customary to speak of such 
combinations of verbs with their qualifiers as ?* separable 
compound verbs." 

aJiein SSatcr fam gcflcm gurflcf 
SRein $ater iuirb morgen gutud- 

lommen 
SD^ein $ater ifi nod^ ntd^t guradge* 

loxnxntVL 
dt f(^ttJicg piU 
@r mn^ fiiafd^toelgen 
$eiitc Pnbct fcinc ©erfammlung 

patt 
3)iefe SBod^c fyxt fcinc SBerfammlung 

jiattgcfunbcn 
2)cr ^id^ttv tJcrurtcUte ben ®cfan- 

flcnen gum Sobe 
S)er ©efangcnc iDtvb gum Xot>t k)cr« 

urtcilt iDcrbcn 



My father came back yesterday 
My father will return to-mor- 
row 
My father has not yet come 

back 
He remained silent 
He must remain silent 
No meeting takes place to-day 

Ko meeting has taken place 
this week 

The Judge condemned the pris- 
oner to death 

The prisoner will be condemned 
to death 
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227. Next in importance rank the negatives nicl|t not, 
nic, niemate riever, feine§tt)cg§ not at all, and others : 

My father will not give me the Wtt'in ^attv toill mir bad ^n4 ntc^t 

book gcben 

The meeting will not take !S)te ^erfammlung tDtrb ^eute nid^t 

place to-day jiottfinbcn 

I have never seen the president 3c^ ^abe ben ^rajtbenten nie Qt* 

fe^en 

228. In regard to the arrangement of the remaining 
members of the sentence greater freedom prevails, but, as 
a rule, the same general principle, viz. that the elements 
which bear the greatest stress tend toward the end of the 
sentence, here also holds good. Fct that reason, the direct 
object, as a rule, stands nearer the end of the sentence 
than the indirect, but not by any means always : 

My friend did not tell me this SWcin greunb l)at mlr blcfe @c* 

story fdli^te ni^t erga^U 
But 

My friend did not tell it to his SWein grcunb f^at t9 fcinem 3Sater 

father nic^t ergal)lt 

Notice the same difference in the arrangement of the two sentences in 
English* 

229. In doubtful cases, the relative importance of two 

elements may sometimes be determined by considering 

which of the two might be omitted with less injury to 

the general sense of the passage : 

" Where were you last night ?*' „2Bo tt)aren @lc gcjlcrn Slbcnb ?" 

"I was at home until 10 „3c^ wor bt« 10 U^r gu ^aufe" 
o'clock " 

I bought a horse at once and 3c^ laufte mir fogleid^ ein $ferb unb 

took a riding-lesson every na^m tagU(^ cine 9leit|iunbe 
day 

He was sent to Siberia by or- gr ttjurbc Quf ©efc^l bc« (Jjarcn 

der of the Czar nac^ ©ibtricn gefc^ltft 
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BlQcher marched upon Paris Sludger ntarf(i^ifrte tntt ber grdgtett 
with the greatest rapidity ®e{4n)inbigfeit auf $ari9 gu 

230. In very long sentences, there is a tendency to dis- 
tribute the less weighty elements between the weightier 
ones so as not to throw the whole weight of the sentence 
on one end ; the beginner should avoid long sentences. 

231. As to the arrangement of the various words con- 
stituting one of the elements of the sentence, it should be 
borne in mind that, as a general rule, the qualifier pre- 
cedes the word qualified. It is particularly important to 
observe this rule in ^ far as it applies to infinitives, ad- 
jectives and participles. 

1. Infinitives are always preceded by their qualifiers 
(see 119, 1) : 

It is easier to criticise a book @d iflletd^ter^ein^ud^ }u frtttfleren, 

than to write a better one al« cin bcffcred gu Wrciben 

The thief stole through the S)cr 2)ieb fd^tid^ burd^ bo8 ^immtv, 

room without awakening the o^nc ble SBewo^ncr gu crtuecfeu; 

occupants see 128» 5 a 

2. Adjectives and past participles used attributively 

must be preceded by their qualifiers : 

The two hundred knights, faith- 2)le gtoeil^unbcrt Urcm ^ergogc bl8 

ful unto death to their duke, in ben Xoh Qetxtum 9Jittcr Wci- 

declined to surrender the gcrten fic^, bie ©urg gu iibergcben 
castle 

We stopped over night in a 2Bir bllcbcn ilbcr 9?ad^t In cincm 

village situated at theioot of am gugc bc« ®cbirgc« gclcgeneu 

the mountains ^orfe 

3. Adjectives and past participles used predicatively or 
appositively are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers, 
but longer phrases sometimes follow : 
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S)iefe ©efd^td^te ift einer fe^r S^nlid^, 
tuelc^e ©oet^e in feiner @elbjlbio« 
grapple eqa^U 

!£>er ®taf, bem ©eliibbe getreu (or 
getreu bem ©elubbe), iDetd^ed er 
im ^ngeftc^te bed jtobed get^an 
liattt, mad^te eine SBaUfa^rt na^ 
bem ^etttgen Sanbe 

Son bem feltfamen ^nblicfe betrof^ 
fen {or bctroffen Don bem felt* 
jamen ^nblicfe), fiarrte berjunge 
Wain bad ilRabd^en an, ol^ne ein 
^ort fpred^en gu fdnnen 

4. Present participles are always preceded by their 
qualifiers : 



This story is very similar to 
one which Goethe tells in his 
autobiography 

The count, faithful to the vow 
which he had made in the 
face of death, made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land 

Struck with the strange sight, 
the young painter gazed at 
the maiden without being 
able to speak a word 



The bottle standing on my 
desk contains poison 

Ashamed of his conduct, the 
young man withdrew from 
the company 



!S)ie Quf metnem $ulte flel^enbe 

glafd^e entl)alt @ift 
®i6) feine« 55etrogen« fd^fimenb, ent- 

fernte ftd) ber funge SJ^ann an% 

ber ©efeUf^af t 



232. The finite verb also occupies the second place in 

all questions marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, 

adjective or adverb : 

Who will go with me to walk ? SBer toitt mit mir fpagicren ge^cn ? 

Where did you buy this pic- 2So fytft bu bie« ©lib gefauft? 

ture? 

Which picture do you mean 1 2Bct(i&c« ©lib mein jl bu ? 

233. The declaratory order may also be used in rhe- 
torical questions to express astonishment : 

Do you mean to say that you 9^ur gttJangig SWar! ^oben @ie (or 



paid only twenty marks for 
this book 1 
Is it possible that you have 
never read Hamlet 1 



fatten ®ie, see 114 ff.) fiir biefeS 
«ud6 begaW? 
©i^l^aben ^amlet nie gelefen? 
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n. THE INTBRBOGATIVB OB EMPHATIC OBDBB. 

234. In the interrogative or emphatic order the finite 
verb occupies the first place; all the other elements of the 
sentence are arranged as in the declaratory order. 

235. 1. The interrogative order is used in questions 

not marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, adjective J 

or adverb : 

Has he ever read Wallenstein ? $at er iemald SBallenflein getefen ? 
Do you believe that she will ®lauben @ie {see 85), ha^ fte eiiu 

consent? toiaigen toirb? 

Did you hear the new singer ? ^aben @ie (see 110) bie neue @att« 

gcrin ge^ort? 
Is she going to appear to-night? SBirb fte (see 184, 36) %tvAt Kbenb 

auftretcn ? or tritt |tc ^eute ?lbciib 
auf ? see 108 

2. The interrogative order is also used to express a con- 
dition (see 171, 2) : 

Are you really my friend, then 53ijl bu tDirftit^ mein grcunb, fo er* 

do me this favor melfe mir biefe @unfl 

Had he known the man, he $attc {see 118, 1) cr ben SWonti gc* 

would never have granted fannt, fo tourbc cr ll^m blc ©itte 

his request ttie gelua^rt ^aben 

You look as if you did not be- 2)u fte^fi Qu9, al9 gloubte^ bu ed 

lieve it nidit 

3. In independent optative sentences (see 112) the verb 
occupies the first place, except in a few fixed expressions 
like those mentioned in 112, 1 ; in imperative sentences, 
also, the verb usually stands first : 

Would that I had never seen ^fittc id^ bld^ bod^ nlc flcfc^cn ! 

you! 

Take this letter to the post- Sragen @ie biefen )6rief auf bie 

office $ofl 

4. When accompanied by bod^, ja, or ja bod^, the verb 
is sometimes placed first merely for emphasis : 
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Let me stay a little longer; 
[for] I have never seen any- 
thing more beautiful 



l^ag mtd^ nod^ eln njenig t)emelleii; 
ijaV 16) bod^ nie ettuad \dj'6ntxt9 
gefe^en 



III. THE DEPENDENT ORDER. 

236. Every dependent clause begins with a conjunction 
or a relative pronoun and ends with the finite verb; the 
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I am very glad that I have (S9 freut mid^ fel^r, bag i^ 3(neit 

been able to render you this btefen !S)ienft ^obe leiflen !dnnen, 

service in^ad of leiften foniten ^abe 

Here is a book which you ^ier i{l eiu 8ii(^, tuetc^ed bu l^attefi 

ought to have read, before lefen foQen {instead of U\tn fotten 

writing anything on this sub- l^atteft), e^e bu etmad ilber bicfen 

ject ©egenfianb fc^riebfi 

238. The subject of a dependent clause is usually 

placed immediately after the introductory conjunction or 

relative pronoun (unless the latter itself is the subject) ; 

but it may be separated from them by a pronoun or an 

adverb bearing comparatively little emphasis : 

2)a8 SBndi, loet^ed mein $ater mir fd^enlte, or metered mir tnetn $ater 

f^enfte, tc 
SBeiin morgctt lein ©rief fommt, jc 

239. In dependent clauses, the auxiliaries Ijaben and 
fein may sometimes be omitted, when no misunderstanding 
can arise : 

The storm came sooner than S)Qd ©etDitter lam e^er aU tt)ir ge« 

we had thought bad^t [fatten] 

The news that the emperor 2)ic '^ad^xidjt, bag bcr ^aifcr pUi^ 

had suddenly died caused li(^ gcftorben [|ci or marc], Derurs 

great consternation fac^te allgetnetne ^efliirgung 

240. If several coordinate dependent clauses have the 
same finite verb, it need not be expressed except in the 
last : 

I told him that I had paid the 3(^ fagte t^m, bag id^ bie 9tec^nung 
bill, but had lost the receipt bcga^lt, abcr bie Cluittung ocr- 

loren f^^ttt 

241. Exclamatory questions beginning with an inter- 
rogative pronoun, adjective or adverb are usually treated 
as dependent clauses, a governing phrase like / wonder, or 
is it not strange f being understood : 
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How many books you buy SBie Diete Sfi^er bn ItM Sa^r 
every yearl touf^! 

IV. PERIODS. 

242. As every dependent clause is a part of some in- 
dependent sentence (or of another dependent clause), its 
position within the sentence is, strictly speaking, deter- 
mined by the rules given above for the construction of 
independent sentences. Dependent sentences should, 
therefore, be arranged, in their proper order, not more than 
one before the finite verb, the others between the finite 
verb and its most direct adjunct at the end of the sen- 
tence : 

When the war was over, the ^19 ber Meg t)oruber toax, le^rte 

great general returned again ber groge gelb^err tole ber ;;u ben 

to the studies which had in- @tublen, tnit bcnen er ftc^ fd)on 

terested him even as a boy al9 ^abe befd^fiftigt l^ttt, guriict 

The French officers were re- 2)ie frangbjt|d)eu Offlcierc trurbcn 

leased on condition that they unter ber )6ebingung, bag jle in 

should not fight again in this biefem l^riege nic^t me^c lam|)fen 

war foQten, entlaffen 

243. It should be especially borne in mind that when 

a sentence begins with a subordinate clause, the finite 

verb should immediately follow, since it must occupy the 

second place ; see, however, 220. Thus : 

When Sully was disgraced as 31I« @ull^ al« iDlinifler In Itognabe 
a minister, he occupied him- gefatten voat, befd^Sftigte er ftd^ 
self with writing his memoirs bamit, feine C^rinnerungen aufgU' 

fd^reiben 

244. When according to the rules for the arrangement 
of the sentence the subject of the principal clause follows 
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a subordinate clause having the same subject, in case a 

pronoun is used in either clause for the subject, it should 

be in the principal clause rather than in the subordinate : 

The sentinels, when they saw fOA bie ^(^Ubtoac^en ben geinb 
the enemy coming, did not at fotnmen fa^en, tougten fte itid^t 
once know what to do ifiti^, toad jte tl^un follteii 

245. 1. While it is possible to regard a dependent 
clause as one of the elements composing an independent 
sentence, and treat it accordingly, it is also generally al- 
lowable to place it outside of the limits marked by the 
direct complements of the finite verb : 

^Id ber ^rieg Doriiber toav, !e^rte ber groge {^elb^err toithtx )u bra @tu« 
bien guritcf, mit benen er |t(i^ fd)on at9 Stnaht befd)&fttgt ^atte 

Xit frangoftfc^en Offtciere irurben unter bq: ^ebingung entlaffen, bag |ie 
in bie|em il^riege ni(^t me^r tompfen foUten 

Compare with the sentences under 842. 

2. This is very generally done ; and it ought to be done 
whenever the number and length of the dependent clauses 
would remove the direct complements of the finite verb 
so far from the latter as to make the construction awk- 
ward or unintelligible ; it is also often done for emphasis 
or variety : 

It is natural that man wants to di ifl natitrlic!^; bag ber SHenfd^ Don 
be governed by one who was bem regiert jein tt)Ul, bet mit i^m 
born and educated with him geboren unb ergogen i% Instead of 

Don bem^ ber mit il^m geboren nid> 
ergogen ifl^ regiert fein toiU 

246. Not only dependent clauses, but also infinitives 
with ju or um gu, with or without adjuncts, and longer 
adverbial phrases, whether or not qualified by dependent 
clauses, may be placed outside the limits marked by the 
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direct complements of the finite verb or, in a subordinate 

clause, by the finite verb itself : 

He began to work (Sr flttg )tt arbeiten an, w er fhtg an 

gu arbeiten 
He returned to the country (Sr fe^rte in bad Sanb, bad er feit 
which he had not seen since feiner Sngenb nidftt gefel^en l^atte, 
his youth guriid, w gurfid in bad Sonb, bad 

ac, or tn bad Sanb gurad; bad ac 
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THE MOST COMMON ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES AND 
VERBS, REQUIRING, IN GERMAN, CONSTRUCTIONS 
DIFFERENT FROM THE ENGLISH. 

To avoid confiision, eajch adjective, participle and verb is foUowed, in 
IJiese lists, by the preposition or case which it governs ; iJt should be 
remembered^ however, that, in actual use, adjectives, participles and 
i7ifinitives are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers; see 231. 

The constructions of many participles and adjectives may be inferred 
from those of the corresponding verbs, 

A. Adjectives and Participles. 



abundant in, with reic^ an (do^.) 
accustomed to gen)5^nt, gen, or 

an {ace) 
adjacent to, use the verb grengen an 

{a/cc) 
advantageous to k)orteil^aft fiir 
affable to leutfelig gegen 
affected at, by gerul^rt bur(^, Don 
affectionate to jartlid^ gegen 
afllioted at, by, with bctummert 

uber {ace), burd^ 
afraid of bange Dor {dot.) 
akin to DertDanbt ntit 
alarmed at beunru^tgt iiber {acc.\ 

burc^ 
allied to Derbiinbet mit 
amazed at DertDnnbert fiber {ace.) 
angry with one b5fe auf (occ.) 
angry at, about something Vt\t 

iibcr {a^,), tt)cgen 
anxious about, for beforgt uni, 



koegen ; a. for (desirous of) be* 

gterig na(^ 
apparent from erjtditlid^ and 
applicable to ann)enbbar auf {ace,) 
apprehensive of, use the verb f urd^« 

ten, ace. 
apt for tauglid^ gu 
ashamed of be(d^amt iiber (occ), 

or use the verb fid} fdifimen, gen. 
astonished at erftaunt Uber (ace.) 
attached to befefiigt an (do^.); 

(devoted) guget^an, do^. 
attended with begteitet Don 
attentive to aufmerffam auf (occ.) 
averse to abgeneigt, dat. or gegen 
aware of gcttja!^r, gen. or ace, 
bare of entbtogt Don ; o^ne 
beneficent to iDDl^ttl)dtig gegen 
bent on entfd^toffen gu 
benumbed with erfiarrt Dor {dot,) 
blind to blinb gegen 

(157) 
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blind with blinb t)or {doL) 
bound for, to befHmmt na4 
capable of ffi^ig, gen. or gu 
captivated by, with eingenontmen 

Don 
careful of adjtfam auf 
careful for bcforgt um 
careless of, about unbeforgt, unbe« 

lutntnert um 
celebrated for beril^mt tocgcn 
charitable to, towards milbtl^atig 

geaen 
charmed by, with ratgficft Don 
civil to ^ofitt^ gegen 
clear from, of rein Don 
close by, to bld)t bcl, an (dot. or 

ace.) 
cold to ta\t gegen 
comparable to Derglcid^bar ntlt 
concerned about, for beforgt um 
concerned in beteitigt an (dot. ) 
conscious of ben^ugt, gen. 
consequent to, use the verb fotgen 

anf {ace.) 
courteous to ^oflld^ gegen 
covetous of begicrlg nod) 
cruel to graufam gegen 
curious of neiigierig ou[ {ace.) 
customary with gebrauc^lid^ bei 
dazzled with geblenbet Don 
dead to abgeflorben fitr 
deaf to taub gegen 
decisive of, twe the verb entfd^ciben, 

ace. 
delighted at, with cntjflcft fiber 

(ace), Don 
dependent on ab^Sngtg Don 
desirous of begterig nod^ 
destructive of Dcrberbllc^ fur, jjer* 

prenb, ace. 



destitute of } 

devoid of i ^"*^^6t Don; obne 

different from Derf^ieben Don 
disgusted at, with ilbcrbriiffig, 
gen. or ace.; or use the verb 
SBtbenDiHen em^ftnben gegen 
disloyal to trcuto8 gegen 
dismayed at erf^rocfen fiber (ace.) 
displeased at, with nngebalten fiber 
{ace.) 

eager for befllerig nat^ 
empty of leer an (dot.) 
eminent for audgegeic^net burd^ 
enamoured of Derliebt in {ace.) 
engaged in, occupied befc^fiftigt 

mit; (concerned) DertDicfelt in 

{ace.) 
engaged to Derlobt mit 
enraged at tt)fitenb fiber (ace.) 
envious of neibift^ auf {ace.) 
essential to n^eientUd^ ffir 
exempt from frcl Don 
faint with matt Dor {dot.) 
famed, famous for berfi^mt ttiegen 
far from fern, iDeit entfernt Don 
fatigued with ermfibet Don 
favorable for, to gunjlig, dot. 
fearful of DoU Surest Dor {dot.) 
fearless of ol^ne gurc^t Dor (dot.) 
fertile of, in frud)tbar an (dat.) 
fit for tauglid), J)affenb gu 
fond of eingenommen Don, ergeben, 

dat.f orMselieben 
forgetful of, wse the verb Dergeffen, 

gen. or ace. 
free from frcl Don 
friendly to frcnnblid^ gegen 
frightened at erfc^rocfen fiber {ace.) 
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fruitful in frud^tbar, ergiebig an 

(dot.) 
full of t)oII Don, or gen. 
generous to grogmiltig gcgcn 
glad of fro^ fiber (ace), or gen. 
good for taugtic^ gu 
good to, towards gut gcgen 
gracious to gnfiblg gcgen 
greedy of glcrig nod^ 
grieved at befiimmert fiber {ace.) 
guilty of fc^ulbig, gen. or an {dot.) 
happy at, over glflcflid) fiber (ace.) 
heedful of od)tyam auf {ace.) 
heedless of uiibeffimmert um 
ignorant of unfunbig, gen.; unbe« 

fannt nttt 
ill of, with [a disease] franf an 

(dot.) ; ill with [fear, etc.] franf 

Dor (dat ) 
impatient at ungebulbig fiber {ace.) 
impatient for begierig nad^ 
impatient of, use ntc^t bulben, nic^t 

crtragen, aec. 
incensed at aufgebrac^t fiber {ace.) 
inclusive of eiu{d)tiegUd), gen. 
independent of unabl^Snglg Don 
indifferent to gleic^gfilttg gegen 
indignant at entrfifict fiber (ace.) 
indulgent to nad)ftd6tig gegen 
infatuated with betl^ort Don 
inferior to gerlnger aid 
inflamed with cntbrannt Don 
innocent of unfci^utbig, gen or an 

{dat) 
insensible of, to unempfinblid) ffir, 

gegen 
inseparable from unjertrcnntid) Don 
insusceptible to unempfinbtidft ffir 
intended for bcplmntt ffir; (to be) 



intent on (attentive) aufmcrffam 

auf (ace); (desirous) begierig 

nac^ 
intoxicated with berauf^t Don 
irritated at aufgebrad^t fiber (ace) 
jealous of eiferffid^ttg ouf (occ) 
just to gered^t gegen 
kind to gfitig gegen 
lavish of Derid)tt)enbertfd^ mit 
liberal to frelgebtg gcgen 
loyal to treu, dat. 
mad with toU Dor (dat.) 
merciful to ntitleibig gcgen 
mindful of cingcbcnt, gen. 
mortified at nnangene^m bcrfi^rt 

Don 
moved at, by, with gerfi^rt Don, 

burt^ 
needing bcbfirftig, gen. ; or use the 

verb bebfirfcn, gen. or ace. 
negligent of na^taiftg in^cgugauf 
noted for bcfaunt, berfi^mt burd^, 

tDcgen 
notorious for" berfidfitigt bnrd^, iDc* 

gen 
obedient to ge^orfant, do^. 
obsequious to tDtUfdl^rtg, dat. or 

gegen 
observant of adfttfam auf (ace.) 
offended at, by Dcrletjt Don 
overcome with fibernjfiltlgt Don 
owing to, usetheverh l^errfil^rcnDon 
pale with bleic^ Dor {dot.) 
particular about genau nttt 
patient of, use the verb gebulbig er« 

tragen, ace. 
penetrated with burd^brungen Don 
perfidious to treutoS gegen 
pleased with crfreut ilber (ace.) 
polite to ^of(td^ gegen 
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poor in axm an {dot) 
popular with beltebtbei 
posterior to fp&ter aid, na<( 
prior to fru^ aid; t)or 
prodigal of t>er{4mfnbenf4 mit 
productiYe ol fruc^tbar an [dot.) 
profuse of ))frf4menberif<!^ mit 
proud of flol) auf (occ) 
provoked at, with aufgebrat^t iiber 

{ace.) 
provoked by gereigt burcb 
qualified for geeignet gu 
ready for berrit gu 
reckless of uiibelnminert urn 
red with rot Dor (dot.) 
regardless of unbeYumntert urn 
related to t)em)atibt mit 
relative to begiigUc^ auf (ace.) 
remarkable for mertmiirbig tuegrn 
remote from eutferntl^on 
renowned for berii^mt kuegm 
replete with tooH Oon 
rich in ret(^ an (dot,) 
ripe for rclf ju, f ilr 
rude to un^oflid^ gegen 
safe from fld)er t)or (dot.) 
satisfied with befrtebigt toon, burc^ 
secure from ft(j^er bor (dot,) 
seized with ergriffen t)on 
sensible of eni))fangtic6 filr 
separate from getrennt toon 
severe to, on, with flreng gegen 
shocked at entfe^t iiber (cux.) 
short of, use the verb iP^angel leiben 

an (dot.) 
sick of (tired) iiberbrfllfig, gen. or 

ace. 
sick with, ill with [a disease] franf 

an (dat) ; [fear, etc.] fianl Dor 

{dot.) 



solicitous about, for bfforgt mn, 

U)egen 
sorry for betrlibt toegen 
stiff with fleif t)or (dot) 
struck with betroffen iiber (acc.)f 

toon 
stupefied with betaubt bim^, toon 
subsequent to, uae the verb fotgen 

auf {ace.) 
suffocated with erfiidt bnr4 
suitable for, to angemeffen ffir 
superior to uberlegen, daL 
sure of fitter, geru 
surprised at iiberrafc^t uber {aec.) 
susceptible to empffinglic^ fur 
suspicious of argttoo^nifd^ auf (ace.) 
thoughtful of bebad^t auf {aec.) 
thoughtless of unbefiimmert um 
terrified at, by, with erfcbrodcn 

fiber (a^.) 
tired from, with miibe, ermubet 

toon 
tired of mfibe, fibetbrtifftg, gen. or 

ace. 
touched by, with gcril^rt burc^, 

toon 
transported with entgiicf t toon 
treacherous to toerratcrifc^ gegen 
troubled about beforgt um 
uncertain of ungetoii, gen. or fiber 

{ace.) 
unconscious of unbemugt, gen. 
unmindful of uneingebenf, gen. 
uneasy about unrul^ig megen 
used to geroo^nt an (ojcc,) 
usual with gemo^nlid^ bei 
vain of eltel ouf {ace.) 
vexed at tocrbiiegtlcft fiber (ace.) 
void of leer an; eifyxt 
wasteful of tocrf(i^toenberi[(^ mit 
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watchful of aufmerffam auf (ace.) worn with, worn out with erfc^o))f 

wearied, weary, see tired burc^ 

wet with nafi Don worthy of totxt, toflrbig, gen. 

B. Verbs. 



abound in Uberflug l^aben on (dot.) 
absolve from losfprcdicn uon 
abstain from pcft ciit^alten, gen. 
accuse of anflagen, befd^ulbigen, 

gen. 
accustom to gcloo^ncn an (ace.) 
acquit of frclfjircti^en Don 
adapt to anpaffen^ dot. or an (ace.) 
address to ric^ten an (aee.) 
adhere to an^angen, dot. 
adjoin to gtcnjen an (ace.) 
advise raten, dat. (person), ace. 

(thing) 
agree about flberelnlommcn fiber 

(ace.) 
agree to einnjtUigen in (ace.) 
aid in l^elfen (dat.) bet 
ail fel^Ien, dat. 
aim at glclcn auf (ace.) ; = strive 

for jlrcbcnnac^ 
allude to anf|)iclen auf (ace.) 
amount to ftd^ belauf en auf (aee.) 
answer (a person) antmortcn^ dat. ; 

(a question, a letter) antnjorten 

auf (aee.), beantroorten (aee.) 
answer for cinfle^enfur 
appeal to f\6) berufcn auf (ace.) 
apply to jtt^ ttjcnben an (ace); 

= refer to fid} bejie^en auf (aee.) 
apply one's self to ftc^ legen auf 

(aee.), fid) befleifeigcn, gen. 
approach [ftd^] na^ern, dat. 
approve a thing, of a thing biHtgen, 

aee. 
arise from ^enu^reuDon 



ascribe to gufd^reiben, dat. 

be ashamed of ft(^ fc^amen, gen. 

ask after fit^ erfunbtgen nac^ 

ask for a thing bitten um; for a 

person fragcnnat^ 
ask of crbitten Don 
aspire to firebcn nac^ 
assent to gufltmmen, dat. 
assign to gumeifen, dat, 
assist in I)elfen bet 
assure of Dcrftdjern, gen. 
atone for fil^ncn, aee. 
attend a person, on a person, auf« 

tDarten, dat. ; = accompany, be* 

gletten, a/x.; = take care of, 

^)flcgen, aee. or gen. 
attend (school, etc.) befuc^en, a4X.; 

(a meeting) betmo^nen, dot. 
attend to ad)ten auf, (ace.) 
avail one's self of benu^en, om, 
bear [with] ertragcn, ace. 
become of merben aud 
beg for bitten um 
beg of erbitten Don 
behave to fic^ betragen gegen 
believe in glaubcn an (ace.) 
bestow on Derlei^en, dat. 
beware of ftd^ ^fiten Dor (dat.) 
bid gebieten, dat. 
bind to btnben an (aee.) 
blame for tobeln tt)egen 
blush at erroten fiber (ace.) 
boast of fid) rui)men, gen. 
border on grengcn an (ace.) 
borrow from, of borgen Don 
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bow to ftc^ Derncigen Dor [dot.) 
burn with brcnncn t)or {dat) 
burst with berflen bor (dot.) 
buy from, of laufcn toon 
call at, on Dorfpre^en bei; befud^en, 

ace. 
call for fragen nac^; gu ^olen fom« 

men, ace, 
call upon aiifforbern, ace. 
care about jld^ filmmcrn um; he 

cares nothing about it ed Uegt 

i^m nid^ts baran 
care for, = take care of {org en 

fiir; = like mogcn, a>cc 
catch at greifen ncLdtf 
caution against toarnen Dor {dot.) 
change for toertaujc^en mit 
change into tierttJanbeln in (ace.) 
charge with anflagcn (gen.) 
cheat out of betriigen urn 
cling to fic^ fefi^alten, fi(^ antlam* 

mem an {ace.) ; = remain true 

an^angen (dot.) 
come by (obtain) crlangen, ace. ; 

fommen ju 
command, see order 
compare to, with t)ergteid)en mtt 
complain about, of ftd^ beflagen 

fiber {aec.) 
comply with fid) fiigen, dat. 
conceal from oerbergen, dat. or 

Dor (dat.) 
conclude from fc^Iiefien au« 
confer on Dertei^en, dat. 
confide in Dertraucn onf (ace.) 
confine to befd)ranfen auf (ace.) 
conform to fic^ rtc^ten nad) 
congratulate on ®\M n)un(d)en gn 
consent to eintrilltgen In (ace.) 
be composed of befte^en and 



consist in bejle^en in (dot) 
consist of be^eben au9 
contend for fkeiten um 
contrast with, intr. abftec^en Don, 

gegen; tr. entgegenfleHen, gegen* 

iiberf^eUen, dat. 
converse about, on ftt^ untcrl^alten 

fiber (ace.) 
convert into Dertoanbeln In (ace.) 
convict of fiberfiil^ren, gen. 
crave for Dcrlangen nad| 
cure of ^eilen Don 
deal in ^anbeln mit 
debate about, on beratfd^Iagen fiber 

(ace.) 
decide about, on fxdj enffd^cibcn 

fiber [ace.) ; d. in favor of [ft(^|] 

entjd)eiben ffir 
decrease in obnebmen an (dot.) 
defend from Derteiblgcn gegen 
defy trofeen, dat. 
deliberate about, on beratfd^Iagen 

fiber (ace.) 
delight in jtd^ erfreuen an (dat.) 
deliver from befreien Don 
demand of forbern Don 
depart for abrelfen nat^ 
depend on ab^angen Don; = rely 

on ftd^ Derlaffen auf (ace.) 
deprive of berauben, gen. 
deserve of ftd^ Dcrbient mot^en um 
design for beflimmen gu 
desire begel^ren, gen, or aec, 
desist from abftel^enDon 
despair of DerglDeifeIn on (dat.) 
determine on ft(!^ entfd^liegen gu 
"die of flerben an (dat.) 
differ from jid^ nnterfc^elben Don 
differ with nld)t fibcrelnpimmen 

mit 
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dig for graben na^ 
direct to ric^tcn an (ace.) 
disagree with ni(^t iibereinfitmtnen 

mit 
disapprc^e of miBbiQigen, ace, 
dispense with Derjit^ten auf (ace.) 
dispose of Derfugen liber {ace.) 
dissuade from abraten Don 
distinguish from unter{d)eiben Don 
divide into teilen in (ace.) 
doubt about, of gnieifein an (dot.) 
drink to trlnfcn ouf (ace.) 
dwell on tterroeilen bcl 
echo with koieber^aUen Don 
embark for {tc^ einfc^tffen na(^ 
encroach on (Singrtffe t^nn in (ace.) 
end in enbigenmit 
engage in ftd) beteiligen bet 
enjoy genicgen, gm. or ace. 
enter a room in ein dimmer treten 
enter into jtd^ elnlaffen in (ace) 
enter on iibemc^mcn 
escape a person, or from a person 

entpie^cn, entfommen, dot.; from 

a place, and; one's observation, 

etc. entgeben, dot. 
examine [into] unterjuc^en; ace. 
exceed in iibevtreffen an (dot.) 
exchange for Dertaufc^en gegen 
exult at, over froblocfen fiber (ace.) 
faint with obnmdc^tig toeiben Dor 

(dat.) 
fasten to befefligen an (d(U. or ace.) 
feed on \\6) crnabren Don 
find fault with tabein, ace, 
fire at geuer geben auf (oee.) 
fish for fifd)en nac^ 
fit for befablgcn gu 
fix on fi(^ entfc^eibcn fiir 
fiatter jcl^meid)cln, dat, 
flee from fliel^en Dor (dot,) 



foam with [rage] fdjaumen Dor 

[2But, ace] 
follow folgen, dat, 
follow from folgcn au8 
forgive Dergebcn, dot, (person), 

ace. (thing) 
free from befrcien Don 
gaze at anflarren (aec.) 
glory in flol^ fein auf (ace.) 
glow with gtflt)en Dor (dot,) 
grasp at grrifen nad) 
grieve at, for ftd) grfimcn urn, fiber 

(ace.) 
grumble at murren fiber (ace,) 
guard against, from, irdr. fic^ b^ten 

Dor (dot,)] tr. = protect, be- 

fd)u^en Dor (dot.), gegen 
hear about, of Ijoren Don, fiber (ace.) 
hear from boren Don 
heed atbten, gen. or auf (ace.) 
help l^ctfen, dat, 
hide from Derbergen, dai, or Dor 

(dat) 
hinder from btnbern an (dat,) 
hint at aufpielen auf (ace.) 
hope for boffen auf (ace.) 
hunt after, for jag en na(^, nad^* 

jag en, dat. 
impose on auferlcgcn, dat. ; = 

cheat, bctrfigen, aec, 
increase in guucbmcn an (dat.) 
indulge in fidj bt^B^ben, na(^« 

bdngen, dat, 
inflict on aufeclegen, dat. 
inform of benad)ri(f)tigeu Don 
ingratiate one's self with ftcb be* 

liebt ntad)en bei 
injure fcbabcn, dat, 
inquire after jicb ertunbigen nac^ 
inquire into unterfud)en, ace. 
inquire of fi6) ertunbigen bei 
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insist on bejle^en auf (dot) 
intercede with ftc^ Derkoenben bet 
interfere in fidft einmifc^en In (ace.) ; 

interfere with ^intern, clcc. 
introduce to t)orfleIIen, dot. 
intrude on ftc^ aufbrangen, dot. 
intrust one with a thing, to one a 

thing jetnattbem etmad aut)er:« 

trauen 
issue from, intr., entfpringeu qu^ 
jest at ((j^erjcn iiber (ace.) 
join in fic^ bctclUgcn bci, on (dot.) 
judge by, from urtcitcn nad) 
judge of urtcilen iiber (ace.) 
keep from bctua^ren tjor (dot.) 
keep to ftdft fjoltcn an (ace) 
knock at Kopfcu an (ace.) 
know about,of m iff en iiber (acc.),»ou 
labor for ftd) abmfl^cu um 
labor under leiben tion, uuter (dat.) 
lauguish for fd)ma4ten nad^ 
laugh at (arisen iiber (ace.) 
lavish on toerfc^ttjenben auf (ace.) 
lean against, tr., le^iien an (dat.) ; 

intr. [fttft] le^nen an (ace.) 
leave for abreifen nac^ 
light on (descend) jtd^ nieberloffen 

ouf (dat or ace) ; (hit upon) 

pogen aiif (a/x.) 
limit to bc[d^rS*nfcu auf (ace.) 
listen to l^ord^en auf (occ), gu- 

^oren, dat 
live on, by Icbcn t)on 
live with tuo^nen bet 
long for fi(^ fc^nen nad^ 
look after fe^en nac^, ad^ten auf 

(ace.) 
look at anfe^en, axic, 
look for, look about for fic^ um* 

fe^cn nac^; fatten, a^e. 



look over burd^fcl^cn {ace.) 

look to ^inbiidten auf (or^). 

look upon as anfe^en, betrad^ten 

aid, ace. 
make of mac^en aud 
make up for crfe^en, ace. 
marry to ttevl^ciraten mit 
measure by meffcn nat^ 
meddle with,- in ftc^ ml[dftcn In 

(ace ), ftd) bcfaffen tuit 
meditate on nad^bentcn ilbcr (ace.) 
meet begegiicn, dat. ; I met with 

an accident eiu UnfaQ begeguete 

mir 
mention erma^nen, gebenten, gen, 

or ace. 
mingle with, intr., fid^ mtfd^cn un* 

tcr (ace.) 
mock at f))otten fiber (aec.) 
mourn for, over trauern um, ilbcr 

(ace.) 
murmur at, against murren iiber 

(a^.) 
muse on tiad)|innen fiber (aec.) 
need bebfirfen, braut^en, ^en or ace, 
nod at, to gunidten, dat. 
obey gel^ordften, dat. 
object to, against, tr., cintDenben 

gegen; intr. @iniuenbungen ma» 

d^en gegen 
occur to (happen) begegnen, dai, ; 

(of an idea, etc.) einfatten, dat. 
order befel}Icn, gcblcten, dat (per- 
son), ace. (thing) 
pardon one for iemanbem ttVoa% 

ber^eil^en 
part with, from pd^ trennen Don 
partake of, participate in teituel^* 

men an (dat) 
partake of (eat, etc.) gcniegcn, ace. 
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pay for begotten, ace. 

perish with umtommen tjor {dot.) 

permit eriauben, dot, {person), ace 

{thing) 
persevere in, persist in bc^arreir 

bei, fortfaftrcn in (dot.), or inf. 

with ^Vi 
pine for, after ftd) fel)nen nac^ 
play at (cards, eto.) fpieten, occ. 
play for fpiclcu um 
play on (an instrument) f))ielen, 

ace. 
please gefaQen, dot. 
point at, to gclgen Qiif {ace.) 
ponder on nad^griibeln liber (ace,) 
praise for lobcn wcgcn 
prepare for [ftc^] Dorbcrctten aiif 

{ace.) 
present one with something einem 

etma9 f(i^en!eii 
preserve from bciDa^ren Dor {dot.) 
preside over, at ben SBorfi^ fil^ren 

bet 
prevent from obl^altcn Don, t)cr* 

^iubern an (dot.) 
pride one's self on flotg fetn, ft(^ 

etwaS einbilbcn auf (ace.) 
profit by 9^u(3cn gtcl^en qu8 
protect from, against fc^ilfeen gegen 
quarrel about [fid)] ganfen, flreiten 

iim 
rail at fpotten uber (ace.) 
reach to, intr. rcld^cn bl« an (ace), 

tr. rcid^en, dot. 
read to tjortefen, dcU. 
reconcile to Derfoftncn mit 
efer to, tr. tocifen an {ace.) ; intr. 

fidl bejie^en auf (ace,) 
reflect on nad)bentcn ilber (ace. ) 
refrain from jtc^ entt)alten, gen. 
rejoice at fid) freuen iiber {ace,) 



relate (refer) to fid^ beglel^cn auf 

(ace.) 
rely on ftcift tterlaffcn auf (ace.) 
remember ftc^ crinnern, gen. or an 

(ace) 
remind of erinncrn an (ace.) 
repent of bcreuen (ace.) 
reply (to a person) ermibcrn, dat. ; 

(to a question, etc.) ern)ibernauf 

(occ.) 
reproach one with jemanbem ttma^ 

uorttjcrfeu 
request a thing of one jiemanb um 

etrcad bitten 
require of forbcrn t)on 
resolve on fid^ entf(^Ue6cn p 
resound with tt)ieberbaflen Don 
restrict to bcfdjranfcn auf (ace,) 
result from folgenaus 
revenge on rad)cn an (daU) 
rid from, of bcfreicn Don 
ring for flingeln nadj 
ring with erf(^allen Don 
rob of beraubcn, firen., or jemanbem 

ettt)Q« rauben 
rush upon ^erfaUcn ilber (ace.) 
sail for fegcln nac^ 
save from betoo^ren Dor (dot.) 
scoff at f^ottcn fiber (ace.) 
search for, after fud^en nac^ 
secure from, against ftc^ern Dor 

(ace.), gegen 
seize upon ergreifen (ace.) 
seize by ergreifen bci 
send for bolen taffcn, ace. 
send to fenben, ft^itf en gu, an (ace.) 
serve(render service to)bienen,da«. 
serve for blencn gu 
shake with gittcru Dor (dat.) 
share in teilbaben an (dat) 
shelter,shield fromfd)ii|jen \)ox{dat.) 
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shiver with gittern t)or {dot.) 

shoot at {(^iegen na^ 

shrink from gurucffc^recfen Dor 

(dot.) 
shudder at fd^aubent Dor {dot,) 
sigh for, after feufgen na^ 
smell of rifc^en na4 
smile at (ac^eln fiber (ace,) 
sneer at fpotteln uber (ace) 
spare fc^oneii, gen, or ace. 
speak of, about fprec^fn Don, liber 

(a^c.) 
speak to, with fpreci^en tnit; speak 

to (address) anreben, ace, 
stand by (aid) beifle^en, dot, 
stare at auflarren, ace. 
start for abreijcn na&i 
steal from fle^Ien, dot, 
stick to fcfl^altcu an {dot.), bletben 

bei 
strive for jlrebcn nac^ 
struggle for flretten um 
subsist on leben von 
substitute for an bie @teQe {e^en 

Don 
succeed in @rfotg ^aben in, ge« 

Itngcn; see 87, 2 a. 
sue for ttjcrbcn um 
suffer from leiben Don, burc^; suf- 
fer from, with (a disease) letben 

an (dat.) 
surpass in iibcrtreffen an (dat.) 
suspect of in ^erbad^t ^aben megen 
swarm with ttjimmeln Don 
swear by fcftiDoren bei 
swear to bcfd)roorcn, ace. 
swell with anfc^nDcUen Don 
take by faff en bei 
take for l^atten fiir 
take from rorgnebnten, dot. 



talk about, of reben Don, uber (occ.) 
talk to, with fpret^en mlt 
taste of fc^meden nac^ 
tell of, about fogen, crjfi^lcn Don, 

iiber [cux,) 
thank hanUi\,dat. 
think about, on nac^benten uber 

(ace.) 
think of benfen an (ace.) 
thirst for, after bilrflcn nac^ 
threaten broken, dot. (person) 
throw at toerfen nac& 
tie to binben an (ace.) 
touch upon berii^rcn, ace. 
trade in ^anbeln mit 
tremble at gittern bei 
tremble with jittcm Dor (dot.) 
trouble one's self about fit^ be« 

fiimmern um 
trust in, to Dertrauen auf {ace.) 
trust one with a thing jemanbem 

ctiDaS anDertrauen 
turn into oerroonbelu in (ace.) 
turn to [ftd)] ttjcnben an (ace.) 
unite with, to Dereinigen mit 
upbraid one with, for jemanbem 

Sormuvfe mac^cn megen 
value for fd)a^en tt)egen 
wait for toavteu auf (acc.)y barren, 

gen. 
wait on aufraarteu, dat. 
want, be in want of ermangcin, gen. 
warn of Women Dor, dat, 
watch for lauern auf (ace.) 
weep at tt)elncn iiber (axx.) 
weep for bett)einen, ace. 
vTish for tt)unfrf)en, ace. 
wonder at fid^ tounbern iiber (ace ) 
write about, on ftbreibeu iiber (ace.) 
write to fd)rclben, dat. or an (ace,) 
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The references are to paragraphe. 



About, 148. 

above, 144. 

Accusatiye, as direct object, 74; with 
verbs of tunning, etc., 75 ; with verbs 
oi choosing, etc., 76 ; with letjren, 77 ; 
with adjectives, 78 ; of measure, etc., 
79 ; of time, 80 ; absolute, 81 ; with 
imperaonals, 84, 2 a ; with an infini- 
tive, 122. 

across, 145. 

Address, foims of, 27. 

Adjectives, 17-18; repetition of, 18. 

Adverbs, from adjectives, 129; of 
place and direction, 180-186; com- 
pounded with ba, ^ier, h)0; 186 ; al- 
phabetical list, 148 ff. 

after, 146. 

against, 147. 

ago, 148. 

Agreement of pronouns, 24-26; of 
verbs, 82. 

aU, 86. 

aller, strengthening a superlative, 28. 

along^ 149. 

although, 150. 

another, 49. 

Antecedents of relative pronouns, 88, 
2a; not to be omitted, 84, 4. 

any^ anybody ^ etc., 87. 

Apposition, nouns in, 14; 59, 2; ad- 
jectives and paiticiples, 18, 2. 

around, 151. 

AiTangement, see word-order. 



Articles, 1-18 ; see definite and indefi- 
nite ailicle. 

as, 152. 

at, 158. 

Auxilian'es, 85-86; see perfect, plu- 
perfect, etc. ; modal, 96-105 ; omis- 
sion of, in dependent clauses, 289. 

be=/ prefix, function of, 88 c. 

because [o/], 154. 

befe^Ien, 120. 

before, 155. 

behind, 156. 

below, 157. 

beside, besides, 158-159. 

beyond, 160. 

bleiben, auxiliary, 87, 3; with infini- 
tive, 121. 

both \and\, 88. 

brauc^en, 119, 4. 

but, 161. 

by, 162. 

Causal clauses, 140. 

Collective nouns, 26. 

Comparative, 19-20. 

Compound verbs, separable, 180 ; 226. 

Concessive clauses, 140; influence on 
word-order, 220. 

Conditional, and conditional perfect, 
formation of, 90. 

Conditional clauses, 118; 140; 171; 
235. 2. 

Conjunctions, 189-141 ; alphabetical 
list of, 148, ff. 

(167) 
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Countries, names of, 3 d, 

Datiye, as indirect object, 68-64; as 
sole object, 65; with an accusative, 
66 ; with verbs of deliveringy etc., 
67; with fagcn, 68; with verbs of 
removal^ 69 ; with compound verbs, 
70 ; to replace an English possessive, 
71 ; of interest, 72 ; with adjectives, 
78 ; with impersonals, 84, 2 h. 

Definite article, 2-7 ; with names of 
seasons, etc., 2 ; with proper names, 
8 ; in a generalizing sense, 4 ; for a 
possessive, 5; omission before a 
genitive, 6 ; before all, 7. 

Demonstratives, 82. 

Dependent order, 236-241. 

ber, see definite article ; as demonstra- 
tive, or in place of a personal pro- 
noun 32; as determinative, 33, as 
relative 34. 

berjenige, 33. 

berjclbe, 50. 

Determinatives, 83. 

biefer, 32. 

dOy as auxiliary or substitute, 85. 

boc^, with verbs, 285, 4. 

dowfiy 168. 

bttrfcit; 100. 

eachy 89 ; e<ich otJury 49. 

eitt; 8ee indefinite article ; = onct 48. 

einige, 51, 52. 

eithevy pron., 40 ; conj., 164. 

Emphatic order, 284-285. 

Emphatic pronoun, 80, 6. 

e§, uses of, 29. 

e^tft, e^gtbt, 198, 2; 194. 

ctma^ with following a^j., 17, 2 a. 

eve^'y 165. 

every y everybody y etc., 89. 

Exclamations, influence on word-order, 
219. 

Exclamatoiy questions, 241. 

Expletives, 29, 3 ; 192, 3. 

Factitive predicate, 75-76. 



fal^rcn, with inf., 121. 
Feminines in -in, 15. 
feuTy 41. 
finben, 119, 3. 
Final clauses, subjunctiye in, 118, 2 

and 3; 190,2. 
foTy 166. 
froMy 167. 
fii^Ien, 119.3; 120. 
Future, and future perfect, formation 

of, 89; used to express probability, 

109. 
oebieten, 120. 
gelien, 121. 

Gender, grammatical and natural, 25. 
Genitive, 57-62 ; position of, 58 ; with 

nouns, 59 ; to denote time, 60 ; with 

a^ectives, 61 ; with verbs, 62. 
Gerundive, 120, 4 a. 
I^aben, see auxiliaries. 
hardlyy 168. 
hav€y with infinitive or past participle 

= cattse, order, 120, 1 a; have to, 

108, 3. 
^ei^en, 98 a; 119.3; 120. 
^elfen, 98 a; 119.3. 
hence y 169. 

^err, inflected before a name, 16, 2 a. 
\)b^% ]^o#eng, 22. 2 6. 
^dren, 98 a; 119.3; 120. 
Hour of the day, 158. 6. 
however y 170. 

Hypothetical clauses, 90; 171 ; 285, 2. 
if, 171. 

Imperfect, see preterit. 
Impersonals, 84; impersonal passive, 

84. 4. 
t«, 172. 
Indefinite article, 8-18; with alS, 9; 

with oI)ne, 10; with numerals, 11. 
Indefinites, 86-53. 
Indirect discourse, 114-116. 
Infinitive, 119-122; 128,26; position 
of, 225. 281. 1. 
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instead [of], 178. 

InteiTogatives, 35. 

Interrogative sentences, interrogatiTC 

order, 232 ; 234-285. 
intOf 174. 
Intransitives, 88 ; formation of perfect 

and pluperfect, 879 ^ 
ia, 285, 4. 
jener, 32. 
fennen, 101, 6. 
fdnnen, 101. 

lajfen, 98 a; 119,8; 120. 
le^ren, 77; 119,3. 
lernen, 119. 3. 
less, 42. 

like^ adv. 175 ; v. 186, 1 a. 
Uttley 48. 
mail/ 48, 3. 
mani^, 44. 
many, 44. 

me^T, 45; me^rere, 51. 
meifi, with def. art, 21, 3 ; meiflend, 

22. 2 b. 
minbefienS, 22. 2 6. 
m50en, 102. 
more, 45. 
mu€h,4Q; 176. 
mfiffen, 103. 

Negatives, position of, 227. 
neither, pron. 40; 177. 
niil^tS, with following adj., 17, 2 a. 
no, nobody, etc., 47. 
Nominative, 56. 
Normal order, 214, 288. 
Nouns, 14-16. 
Numbers, 54-55. 
Object, direct, 74 ; indirect, 68. 
Objective predicate, 75-76. 
of, 57. 
off, 179. 
Omission of anxiliaiy in dependent 

clauses, 289. 
on, 180. 
one, 48 ; one another, 49. 



ofUy, 181. 

Optative subjunctire, 112-118. 

Order, 80e word-order. 

other, 49. 

out [of], 182. 

otitnde[qf],lSZ. 

over, 184. 

Participles, 17-18; 128-126; substi- 
tutes, 125-126; position of, 225; 
231, 2-1. 

Passive, formation of, 91-92 ; substi- 
tutions, 98-95 ; impersonal, 84, 4. 

poit, 185. 

Past tense, see preterit. 

Perfect, formation of, 87; use of, for 
the preterit, 110. 

Periods, 242-246. 

Personal pronouns, 24-29 ; substitutes, 
28; as reflexives, 80, 2 and 4-5; 
after relatives, 84, 6; genitives of, 
59,9. 

Pluperfect, formation of, 87. 

Position, tee word-order. 

Possessive case, 57 ; rendered hj a da- 
tive, 71; "double possessive," 59, 
13. 

Possessives, 81 ; replaced bj def. art., 
5; by a dative, 71. 

Potential subjunctive, 117. 

Prepositions, 187-138; alphabetical 
list, 143, ff. 

Present tense, for the peiiect, 106, 1 ; 
for the preterit, 107 ; for the future, 
108. 

Preterit tense, for the pluperfect, 106, 
2. 

Pronouns, 24-58; see personal pro- 
nouns, etc.; repetition of, 18; substi- 
tutes, 28. 

Proper names, 8. 

rather, 186. 

Reciprocal pronoun, 80, 5. 

Beflexivcs, 30 ; use of, to replace Eng- 
lish transitives, 88, b. 
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tetten, with inf., 121. 

Belatives, 84 ; not to be omitted, 34, 5. 

Bepetition of articles, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, 13; of to before an infinitive, 
119, 2 c, 

same, 50. 

aearcely, 187. 

fe^en, 98 a; 119,3; 120. 

feiii/ see auxiliaries. 

fe(b, 50. 

fetbjl, 30, 6. 

several, 51. 

sineej 188. 

Singular and plural, 54-55. 

fo, 189. 

foQen, 104. 

some, somdfody, etc., 52. 

Subject, position of, 222; in depend- 
ent clauses, 238. 

Subjunctive, 111-118; optative, 112- 
113 ; in indirect discourse, 114-116 ; 
potential, 117-118. 

Subordinate clauses, word-order in, 
236, 240. 

Substantive clauses, 190; 114, ff. 

sttch, 53. 

Superlative, 19-23. 

Temporal clauses, 140. 

Tenses, use of, 106-110; in indirect 
discourse, 116. 

that, 190. 

the, adv., 191. 

there, 191^195. 

though, 196. 

through, throughout, 197. 



tl^utt/ not to be used as anxiliaiy or 

substitute, 85. 
HU, until, 198. 
Titles, 16; 59,1. 
to, 199 ; before infinitives, 119, 2. 
touHird, towards, 200. 
Transitives and intransitives, 83. 
U^T/ uninflected, 55. 
under, 201. 

Verbal nouns in -ing, 127-128. 
Verbs, 81^128. 
t>\tl 44. 46. 
toagen, 119, 4. 
toa§, = ettoai, 17, 2 a ; as relative, 34, 

3 and a ; as interrogative, 35. 
toad ffir, 35, 2 b. 

toeiiiex, relative, 34; interrogative, 85. 
toe//, 204. 

tpentg, 43, 2; toenioe, 41 ; toeniger, 42. 
RienigjlenS, 22, 2 b. 
mex, as relative, 34, 3 ; as inten-ogative, 

35,1. 
toerben, = be changed into, 53, 2 a; see 

auxiliaries. 
when, 205. 
where, whither, 206. 
whether, 208. 
while, whilst, 207. 
toiffen, 101, 6. 
with, 209. 
within, 210. 
without, 211. 
tooDen, 105. 
Word-order, 211^246. 
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annotated by Prof. C. F. (Tillettb. 12mo. 285 pp. 

The Joynes-Otto Introductory French Iiessons. By Edward 8. Jotvbs, 
Professor in University of South Carolina. 12mo. 875 pp. 

The Joynes-Otto First Book in French. By Edward S. Jotnes. ISmo. 
116 pp. Boards. 

"Whitney's French Grammar. By IViluam D. Whitney, Professor in Tale 
University, l.'ino. 442 pp. Half roan. 

Whitney's Practical French. Taken from the author's larger Qrammar, 
and supplemented by conversations and idiomatic phrases. By Frofessor 

W. D. WHITNEY. 

Whitney's Brief Frenoh Grammar. Systematically arranged, with exer 
clses. By William D. Whitney. 16mo. 177 pp. 

Natural Method and Conversation Books. 

AUlot's Contes et Nouvelles. Suivls de Conver8ation8,d'Exercices de Gram- 
maire. Par Madame L. Alliot. 18mo. 

Aubert's Colloquial Frenoh Drill. By E. Aubert, Professor in the Normal 
College, New York City. Part 1. 16mo. 66 pp. Part IL 118 pp. 

lie Jeu des Auteurs. 96 Cards in a Box. 

Moutonnier's Ijes Premiers Pas dans I'Etudedu Frangais par la 
m6thode naturelle. Par C. Movtonnier. 12mo. 197 pp. Illustrated. 

Four Apprendre a Parler Frangais. 18mo. 191 pp. 

Parlfflt-vous Frangais P A pocket manual of French ami English Con versa* 
tlon, with hints for pronunciation and a list of the irregular verbs. 18mo. 
Ulpp. Boards. 
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Riodu's Lucie. Familiar Conversations in French and English. By Mme. A. 
lUodu. Viaao. 128 pp. 

Stem & Mdras' fetude Frogressive de la Langue Franoaise. By Sigmom 
M. Stern and Baptists M&ras. I'^mo. 288 pp. 

'Witoomb & Bellenger's French Conversation. Dialogues on Familiar 
Subjects, to which is annexed the Summary of French Qrammar. by Dsullb. 
18mo. 2S9pp. 

Reading Books. 

.2Bsop*8 Fables in French. With vocabulary. 16mo. S87pp. 

Alliot's lies Auteurs Oontemnorains. Extraits choisis d^cBUvras dlverses, 
avec Notices Biographiques et Notes. By Mme. L. Alliot. ISmo. 871 pp. 

Aubert's Iiittdrature Frangaise. Premidre Ann6e. By K Aubbbt. 16mo. 
338 pp. 

Bocher s Frogressive French Header. With notes and vocabulary by 
F. BdcHER, Professor in Harvard Univer^5ity. 12mo. 291 pp. Half roan. 

Fisher's Easy French Beading. Historical tales and anecdotes, arranged 
with foot-notes, containing translations of the principal words. 16mo. 253 pp. 

Fleury's Ii'HIstoire de France. Racontde & la Jeunesse. Par M. liAMt 
Fleury. 16mo. 372 pp. 

De Janon's Becueil de Fo6sies. A Tusage de la Jeunesse Am6ricaine. Far 
Mlle. Camillb de Jamon. 16mo. 186 pp. 

Joynes-Otto Introductory French Header, The. Edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Edward S. Jotnes. 12mo. 163 pp. 

Julien's Fraotical and Conversational Header in French and English. By 
F. JuuBN. Square 12mo. 18'^ pp. 

Ijaoombe's Fetite Histoire du Feuple Frangais. By Paul Laoombb. 
With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by Jules Buft. 12mo. 212 pp. 

Iia Fontaine's Fables Choisies. Edited, with notes, byLBONDBiAos. 12mo. 
119 pp. Boards. 

Fylodet*s Beginner French Header. With a complete vocabulary. Ar- 
ranged by L. Ptlodet. 16ino. 235 pp. Boards. 

Fylodet's Second French Header. With a complete French-English vo- 
cabulary. Compiled by L. Pylodet. Illustrated. 12mo. 277 pp. 

Fylodet's La Littdrature Fraugaise Classigue. Tir6e8 des Matindes Litt6- 
raires d' Edouard Mennechbt. 12mo. 393 pp. 

Fylodet's La Iiittdrature Frangaise Oontemporaine. Becueil en prose 
et en vers. 12mo. 310 pp. 

Fylodet's G-outtes de Hos6e. Petit Tr6sor po^tique des Jeunes Personnes. 

l8mo. 188 pp. 

Fylodet*s Ija Mdre I'Oie. Poteies, 6nigmes, chansons et[rondes enfantines. 
Illustr6. 8vo. 80 pp. 

Whitney's Short French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 3y W. D. 
Whitney. 16mo. 

Dictionaries. 

Bellow's French and English Dictionary for the Pocket 82mo. 000 pp. 
The same. Larp^er print. 12mo. 600 pp. Half roan. 

G-asc's New Dictionary of the French and English Iianguages. By 
Ferdinand E. A. Gasc. 8vo. French-English part, 600 pp. English-French 
part, 686 pp. One volume, 

Gasc's Improved Modem Fodket Dictionary. By F. A. E. Oaso. 18mo. 
French-£nglish part, 261 pp. English-French part, 88i pp. One volume. 

A descriptive catalogue, with prices, of Henry HoU dt Co. 'aedtuxitionalpuJbU' 
cations wtU be sent on application. 



HENRY HOLT &- CO.*S FRE^TCH TEXT-BOOKS, 

Students' Collection of Classic French Plays. 

The first six with full notes by Prof. E. S. Jotnbs. T>:e last three with notes 

byLsoNDELBos, M.A. 12mo. Paper. 

lie Old. Par CoBNBiLLB. 110 pp. 

Athalie. Par Raoinb. 117 pp. 

I«e Misanthrope. Par Houbrb. 180 pp. 

Ii*Avare. Par Molibrb. 182 pp. 

Ssther. Par Raoinb. 66 pp. 

Cinna. Par Cornbillb. dipp. 

lie Bourgeois G-entilhomme. ParMoLiESB. 140 pp. 

Horace, rar Corneillb. 78 pp. 

lies Plaideurs. Par Racinb. 80 pp. 

The foregoing in 8 vols., three plays in each, in the above order. ISmo. Cloth 

Romantic French Drama. (12mo. Flexible covers.) 

Buy Bias. By Victor Hugo. With notes by Rbna A. Michaels. 117 pp. 

College Series of Modern French Plays. 

With Euglish notes by Prof. Fbroinand B6cher. 12nio. Paper. 

La Joie Fait Feur. Par Mme. db Girardin. 46 pp. 

Xa Bataille de Dames. Par Scribb et LEOOuvft. 81 pp. 

I«a Maison de Fenarvan. Par Julbs Sandbau. 72 pp. 

Iia Foudre aux Yeuz. Par Labichb et Martin, 59 pp. 

Jean Baudry. Par Auqustb Vacqderib. 72 pp. 

lies Fetits Oiseaux. Par Labichb et Dblacoub. 70 pp. 

Mademoiselle de la SeigUdre. Par J. Sandbau. 99 pp. 

lie Boman d'un Jeune Momme Fauvre. Par O. Feuillbt. 100 pp. 

lies Doigts de F6e. Par E. Scribe. Ill pp. 

Above in % vols. Cloth. Vol L containing the first five, Vol. II. the last four. 

Modern French Comedies. (12mo. Paper.) 

Le Village. Par O. Feuillbt. 34 pp. 

Xia Cagnotte. Par MM. Euobnb Labichb et A. Dblacour. 83 pp. 

lies Femmes qui Fleurent. Par MM. Siraudin et Lambert Thiboust. 28 pp^ 

lies Fetites Misdres de la Vie Humaine. Par M. Clairvillb. 35 pp. 

lie Niaise de Saint Flour. Par Bayaro et Lemoinb. 38 pp. 

Hn Caprice. Par Alfred de Musset. 

Trois Froverbes. Par Th. Lbclerq. 68 pp. With vocabulary. 

Valerie. Par Scribe. 39 pp. With vocabulary. 

lie Collier de Ferles. Par Mazbrbs. 56 pp. With vocabulaiy. 



Selected French Comedies. 

Original text, with a close English vei-sion on opposite pages. 

En 'Wagon. Com^die en 1 acte. Par Eugene Vbrconsin. 12mo. 44 pp. 
O'dtait G-ertrude. Com6die en 1 acte. Par Eugbnb Verconsin. 12mo. 54 pp. 



French Plays for Children. (12mo. Paper.) 

La Fetite Maman, par Mme. db M. ; lie Bracelet, par Mme. de Gaulb. 38 pp. 

Ia Vieille Cousine. par E. Souvestre; lies Bicoohets. 52 pp. 

lie Testament de Id^ame Fatural, par E. Souvestre; La Demoiselle 

de St. Ctt, par Drohovowska. 54 pp. 
"Lok Iioterie de Franofort, par E. Souvestre. La Jeune Savante, 

par Mme. Curo. 47 pp. 

French Plays for Girls. (l2mo. Paper.) 

Trois Comedies pour Jeunes Filles: I. Les Cuisinieres; II. Le Fetit 
Tom; III. La Malade Imaginaire. Pur Lembrcier de Nbuvillb. 134 pp. 



HENRY HOLT &> CO.*S FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 

Bibliotheque d'Instruction et de Recreation. 

ISino volumes. Paper or Cloth. 

Aohard'8 Olos-Fommier, et Les Frisonniers du Cauoa4eie. Par ZATim 
DB Maistrb. Cloth. 144 pp. 

Aohard's Clos-Fommier. Paper. 106 pp. 

B6dollidre'B Mdre Michel. With vocabulary. Clokfau 188 ppw 

The same. Paper. 

Biographies des Musiciens C61dbre8. Cloth. STl pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Carraud et Segur's Contes (Les Petites Filles Moddles, par Mme. db Sboub, 
et Les Gouters de la Qrand'mdre, par Mma Z. Carraud). With a list of 
difficult phrases. Cloth. 193 pp. 

Carraud'B I«es Q-outers de la Q-rand'mdre. With a list of difficult 
phrases. Paper. 05 pp. 

Choix de Contes Contemporains. With notes. By B. F. O'Connor. Cloth. 
300 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Erckmaim-Chatriaii's Conscrit de 1813. With notes. "By Prof. F. 
B60HBR. Cloth. 286 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

lie Blocus. With notes. ISj Prot F. BdoHsa. Cloth. 858 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Madame Thdrdse. With notes. By Prof. F. BAchbr. Cloth. 816 pp 

The same. Paper. 

Fallot's Frinoes de I'Art. Cloth. 884 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

FeuiUet's Boman d'un Jeune Hoxnine Fauvre. doth. 804 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

F6val's ' Chouans et Bleus.' With note& Cloth. 188 pp. 

The same Paper. 

Foa*s Contes Biographig.ues. With vocabulary. Cloth. 189 pp, 

The same. Paper. 

Fetit Bobinson de Faris. With vocabulaiy. doth. 166 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Mao6*s Bonohde de Fain. (L^Homme.) With vocabulary. Cloth. 860 pp 

The same. Paper. 

De Maistre*s Voyage Autour de ma Chambre. Paper. 117 pp. 

Les Frisonniers du Cauoase. Paper. 88 pp. 

Merim6e*s Colomba. Cloth. 179 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Forchat's Trois Mois sous la Neige. doth. 160 pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Pressens6's Bosa. With vocabulary. By L. Pylodbt. Cloth. 88B1 

The same. Paper. 

Saint-Germain's Four une ^pingle. With vocabulaiy. Cloth. 174 ppL 

The same. Paper, 

Sand's Fetite Fadette. Cloth. 80B pp. 

The same. Paper. 

Sdgur et Carraud's Contes. (Petites Filles Noddies; Les GoCkters de la 

Giand'm^re.) Cloth. 193 pp. 

S6gur*8 Les Fetites Filles ModMes. Paper. 96 pp. 
Souvestre's Fhilosophe sous les Toits. Cloth. 187 pp. 
The same. Paper. 
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